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PART I 

Why Women Ar« Concerned With the 

Larger Citisenthip 

PHILANTHROPY AND POLITICS 



By JANB ADDAMt, AM., LL.B. 
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SOMIC of \\n who littvr licrn for many year?* in what 
if* rallnl philanthropic work Itavr l)rcn nnirh ini- 
prrwficd chirinK the lant drcadc with thr fact that many 
of our activiticH are {mufiinK over into thr ltan(l<i of 
ptibHc Hcrvantn. At thr timr of thr dtihl Wrlfarr 
Kxhiliit in Chicago a Committrc trird to chvidc all 
of the activttird on lK*hatf of chihirrn into two i>or- 
tioufi; one incht<lr<l thofir which wrrr caiiiril on by 
thr public. throu|(h oiltciaU. and thr other inchtdnl 
thoM* which wrrr carried on by philanthropic a^rn- 
cirn an private chaiitirn. Thr public activitir^i ftllrd 
almoM two-thirdi* of thr (*oli?*rum; thrrr wrrr wliolr 
cla^iiieft of chihirrn from thr public mluMiN who. with 
dificipline imbrokrn. wrnt through thrir (^ynmaMic 
rxrrcifieN. tjound lMMik<«. ctMikrd mraN. cttt clothrn and 
did all nortfi of thiuK?*; thrrr wrrr thr ptiblic libratirM 
with the chihIrenV rtwim?*, thr ttnif«rtimH with thr chil- 
drrn'd exhibits, thr pttblic hotipitaU with thr childrrn'M 
ward*, thr hralth cirpartmrnt with all of thr thini^n 
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that the public does on behalf of children's health and 
for the reduction of infant mortality. When we got 
together the agencies that were trying to promote child 
welfare in the city, more than two-thirds of them were 
paid for out of the public taxes. 

But when we trace back we find that almost all of 
these agencies, or at least a large portion, had been 
begun by private philanthropy. The kindergartens in 
the schools were a philanthropic enterprise. The play- 
grounds, which now have been given such a tremendous 
impulse in Chicago as to place the city at the head of 
the playground movement of the entire world, began 
with small playgrounds which were established by 
people who believed in play for children. It was long 
before the public was converted to the idea. And so 
with the outdoor schools for children afflicted with 
tuberculosis; they, too, were started by private phil- 
anthropy. 

If one were asked why this change from private to 
public control has taken place, one could only say that 
those who have private philanthropies in charge realize 
more and more that they are in a certain sense labora- 
tories; that these philanthropies are experiment sta- 
tions, and when they prove their usefulness by showing 
that they meet a genuine need, it is not difficult to per- 
suade the public to take them over. 

But a curious thing often happens when they are 
taken over. If the people who started them, who 
thought them out in the first place, who fostered them 
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and carried them along, happen to be women, they have 
no longer any direct part in them. And sometimes 
they are forced to stand by and see the things they 
have started being done very badly because they can 
no longer help. It is only natural that sometimes they 
should feel very much chagrined, not on their own 
account, but because these precious undertakings of 
theirs are not being understood and properly admin- 
istered by the public officials who now have them in 
charge. 

Perhaps I could illustrate this with the Juvenile 
Court in Chicago. That was a growth to which a great 
many people in Chicago contributed. I remember 
many years ago at Hull House one of our residents 
went every morning to the nearest police station, and 
the justice in charge of the station, who was a very 
kind-hearted man, turned over to her all of the boys 
and girls who had been brought there for their first 
oflfenses. It was really a probation system. He paroled 
these boys and girls to Mrs. Stevens, who died some 
years ago when she was still helping children in all 
sorts of ways. 

When this system was extended to other police 
courts, when some of the other settlements undertook 
to do this same work, because the boys and girls whom 
they knew in their clubs and classes were continually 
getting into trouble, often through no greater crime 
than carelessly throwing a ball through a window, 
we all came to realize that something ought to be done 
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for these children on a much larger scale. And that 
was one influence which brought about the Juvenile 
Court — ^the conviction of many people that these boys 
and girls were badly taken care of in the ordinary 
police courts when they were tried in the run of the 
morning's work with all the "drunks" and the other 
people with whom a police court must deal. 

When the Juvenile Court was started under the spe- 
cial law drawn up by Judge Kurd, and there was no 
provision for children who were awaiting trial, pri- 
vate philanthropy opened a place for them and the pub- 
lic schools supplied the teacher. They had an omnibus 
to carry the children from the west side home at 
Adams street to the place on Qark street downtown 
where the court was held. Here again the public and 
the private philanthropies both took part. Private 
enterprise owned the omnibus, while the city supplied 
the horses. 

I can remember the first span of city horses. One 
was a large, gaunt horse which had been used in the fire 
department until it had lost its first agility, and the 
other was a small pony. A medium-sized harness held 
them together. I can well remember when the two 
horses were attached to the omnibus belonging to the 
Juvenile Court Committee. The ill matched pair and 
the new vehicle illustrated the awkward relation be- 
tween politics and philanthropy. 

Then the same Juvenile Court Committee paid the 
probation ofiicers, because there was no money appro- 
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priated by the county, and for six years this commit- 
tee of men and women (largely women) supplied the 
money to take care of the children. Gradually the 
matter was taken over by the county authorities. The 
probation officers became county officials under a well- 
established civil service system, although these same 
philanthropic workers for three diflferent years, I think, 
helped set the questions and mark papers for their 
examinations. The transition came about very gradu- 
ally. The Detention Home was built in connection 
with the court, and the children are now taken care of 
by the public funds, although philanthropy still has its 
hand on them. 

The Children's Hospital Society established a clinic 
to find out how many of these children brought into 
the Juvenile Court needed medical attention. The 
first year it was found that ninety per cent of the 
children needed medical care in some particular. They 
were all a little starved or diseased or deformed. And 
gradually the county decided to take over the medical 
clinic and paid the physician and nurse in charge. Now 
philanthropy has established a psychopathic clinic, and 
an alienist is being paid by private philanthropy to 
examine these children. 

Here, then, we have an evolution, in which philan- 
thropic people gradually have their activities in behalf 
of delinquent children absorbed by the county and paid 
for out of county funds. Of course, women who are 
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interested in these children are not more interested 
in the psychopathic feature, which is philanthropic, 
than they are in the medical clinic, which is political 
They are not more interested in the children who are 
dependent and are sent to one of the homes, which is 
supported partly by public funds and partly by philan- 
thropy, than they are in those children who are sent 
to the homes which are suppr^rted altogether by public 
funds. And there you are — ^the whole thing abso- 
lutely mixed! I could take a dozen other illustrations 
the same way. 

One of the latest developments of the Juvenile Court 
has been the payment of mothers for the care of chil- 
dren. If any child is brought before the court whose 
mother can not properly take care of him, he may be 
sent to an institution and the county will pay ten dol- 
lars a month for his care; but if the judge thinks that 
the mother is a proper person to take care of the child 
and that the only reason she can not is due to her 
poverty, he sends the child back to the mother and the 
county pays her ten dollars a month instead of sending 
it to the institution. It is a simple and useful thing, 
but of course goes straight into the realm of charity. 

Only recently many of those women, who are now 
being taken care of by the court, were being taken 
care of by the Associated Charities of the city. 

This process has not yet quite passed out of philan- 
thropy. The Judge of the Juvenile Court is assisted 
by a committee composed of representatives of the 
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various philanthropic undertakings of the city. The 
Catholic, the Jewish and the Associated Charities send 
representatives to the committee, and they discuss the 
cases and recommend to the Judge the families which 
in their opinion should receive the county's aid, and 
also report back to him whether or not the money is 
being spent for the benefit of the child; and thus 
whether it is well to keep the child with his own 
mother. And there you have again this same waver- 
ing line between the public and private activities, so 
that you can scarcely tell what is philanthropy and 
what is public service. 

I have used this very simple illustration because I 
think the development of the Juvenile Court affords 
a very good illustration of that which is going on all 
around us. We could take very easily the nursing sys- 
tem of the city of Chicago, the gradual way in which 
the nurses have been taken over by the schools and 
then used in the tenement house work to take care of 
the tenement house babies during the summer, and 
who are paid by the Board of Health. And yet these 
nurses were first engaged by groups of philanthropic 
women who are interested in one part of the city or 
another. They were then handed over to the city and 
are being superintended, not by the women at all, but 
by men who in the first place had not been very much 
interested in the undertaking. 

Some of us believe that it would be better if the 
people who are naturally interested in the beginning of 
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an undertaking had an opportunity later to express 
their interest. Of course they can continue their inter- 
est, for they can go and talk to the public officials about 
these nurses or about these delinquent children — that 
is, they can if the public official is polite enough to 
listen to them ; but they have no place in the manage- 
ment, no recognized status in regard to the same under- 
takings which they started. And it is because the 
government is constantly concerning itself with these 
human undertakings which used to lie quite outside of 
its supposed responsibilities, that some of us feel very 
strongly that all such undertakings would be infinitely 
benefited if women were taking a natural and legiti- 
mate share in the development and in the administra- 
tion of governmental activities. 

I have been for many years a member of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Corrections. Every 
year the people who are actively engaged in public and 
private charities, both those who are at the head of 
penitentiaries and other state institutions, and those 
who represent the private charities and philanthrofnes 
all over the United States, meet to discuss their 
important tasks. It is perhaps one of the most impos- 
ing of any of the great national bodies which meet 
every year to consider their own special affairs. 

This body shows a marked tendency year by year to 
go back into the causes of poverty and to discuss more 
and more industrial questions. There are always the 
special conferences for discussing the tedinique of 
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prison administration, the best way of restoring a 
broken family, the best method of distributing outdoor 
relief; but when the conference meets as a whole in 
the great evening meetings one is impressed with the 
constant development of the discussion as to what has 
brought to the charitable people of the country so many 
beneficiaries ; as to why are we taking care every year 
of so many hundreds of poor people? 

Some years ago we established what was called a 
Committee of Standards of Labor, and this committee 
tried to discover through the records of the various 
societies how people come to be poor. Why is this 
self-respecting American family, for example, a family 
that had been self-supporting on a farm only twenty 
years ago, here in a city asking charity? Why are 
these sturdy Italian peasants, who generation after 
generation had picked their own olives off their own 
olive trees and literally sat under their own vine and 
fig tree, seeking aid after living in this country a few 
years ? 

The committee discovered some very astonishing 
things. They discovered, for instance, that we have 
over fifteen thousand men in the United States who 
are killed every year in industrial accidents. Exactly 
as if every man in a city of 75,000 people should be 
put to death every year. They discovered that half a 
million people are wounded more or less desperately 
every year in some form of industrial accident ; being 
thrown out of work, perhaps only for a few days or 
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a few weeks, but more or less thrown out of their 
orbit of orderly earning by which their families should 
profit 

Of course, if fifteen thousand men were delib- 
erately destroyed in the country in any other way we 
would all be very much alarmed. In Germany they 
are already much concerned about the casualties in 
industry, and it was the charitable people who first 
began to make the greatest commotion about this state 
of affairs. They said here are the widows, the chil- 
dren, the other people whose natural bread earner has 
been destroyed and cast aside, and they are dependent 
upon us for support This care ought to be thrown 
back upon industry itself; upon the manufacturing 
plant which was so careless, or so unguarded* It 
ought not to come out of the taxpayers' money; it 
ought to come out of the stockholders who are profit- 
ing by the labor of this man, who was killed because 
he was not properly safeguarded. 

That seemed to the charitable people a very simfde 
proposition, but it takes out of philanthropy the care 
of the orphans and widows and would thrust them 
over, if I may so put it, upon industry. And they can 
only be thrust upon industry if there is some sort of 
industrial insurance. We know, of course, that if 
profits are automatically reduced whenever a man is 
killed, if there is so much of a charge upon that indus- 
try that it is very, very unprofitable to kill a man, 
employers will be willing to spend more money in 
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guarding the machinery and in putting in the improved 
machinery, in seeing that the workmen understand sig- 
nals, in seeing that the men who do not understand 
English are helped out in their first adjustment to the 
work in which they are placed. The whole thing then 
becomes a matter of business and money saving. It is 
not because the men who are in charge of these indus- 
tries are hard hearted; it is simply that these things 
are not made a part of their business. When it does 
become a part of their business, as has been shown in 
Germany and so splendidly in England during the past 
twenty years, the number of accidents will decrease 
surprisingly, almost automatically as the legislation 
becomes drastic. 

So here again we have the traditional widow and 
fatherless who have seemed to, and in fact did, belong 
to charity, turned over to the government for protec- 
tion. We might make a mistake if we gave money to 
a tramp and helped a man in such a way that he grew 
lazy and incompetent, but we can not make a mistake 
if we take care of little children, even though they are 
to be shifted out of the realm of charity into the realm 
of governmental care and protection. 

Take the matter of a man who is prematurely worn 
out by his labor. Perhaps one of the saddest things in 
life is an out of work man only forty years old, but 
who looks older, who has many years of work before 
him, who can not get work to do because there are 
plenty of young men waiting for it. If he holds his 
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job his age makes no diflference. If he loses it his age 
is a handicap. And he may change from the man who 
is honestly looking for work and is very miidi dis- 
tressed if he can not find it to the man who would not 
work if he could. He is first unemployed^ then gradu- 
ally becomes unemployable. 

That sort of thing is taken care of by some govern- 
ments. Germany has prolonged the working life of a 
man 10.7 years simply by the means of social insur- 
ance, so that a man is not easily dismissed, for the firm 
which dismisses him also loses some of the money 
which has been saved for his old age. The man him- 
self wants to stay, and the firm is willing that he shall 
stay because it is a loss to part with hita. 

So there is a tendency to get the wlurfe i^ubject 
shifted from pure philanthropy into governmental rela- 
tions. This may be wise or may not be wise. I do not 
wi^ to be a special pleader for this sort of legisla- 
tion. I wish to say this is what tM, happening every- 
where. These responsibilities are being shifted from 
the philanthropic world into the political world — 
using the word ^^politics'' in its broadest sense^ of 
course, and not in its meaner sense. 

And so if women wish to go on with the things 
which women have done for many centuries, taking 
care of the feeble, taking care of the side — and if you 
compare the number of people who are cared for free 
in private hospitals with all those who are cared for 
free in puMic hospitals ; if you compare the number of 
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the aged who are cared for in homes and the aged 
who are cared for in public infirmaries, you will see 
that it is the public which cares for most of the sick 
and most of the poor, at least in our great cities — if 
women are to go on doing those things which they 
have always done they will have to have some share in 
the government which is now doing them. If not, 
these activities will be turned over altogether to the 
men. That may be a good thing to do, but some of us 
think, judging from the results attained, that it would 
not be the wisest course. 

For instance, there were hundreds of women in 
Cook Cotmty who for many years were distressed be- 
cause when an old man and his wife were sent to the 
poor h^use they could not live together. The man 
was sent to the men's ward and the woman to the 
women's ward, and they were allowed to talk to each 
other once a week through a wire screen which ran 
down the middle of a corridor. Often these couples 
had lived together for fifty years — ^had been poor and 
unfortunate, had had all sorts of distresses come to 
them, but through that long time they had obtained 
mutual memories and experiences, and often a strong 
and abiding affection; and yet at the end of life, sim- 
ply because they were poor, this companionship was 
taken away from them and they were separated in 
what seemed to many of us an unnecessarily brutal 
manner. 

Year after year to one County Board after another 
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did women present this sad state of aflfairs, and over 
and over again they were told it could not be remedied 
because the building had been constructed that way. 
That which we call the finest thing in life, a sustained 
and beautiful affection, had no place in the scheme of 
things at Dunning. Now, I am happy to say in the 
new building conditions are better, and husbands and 
wives are allowed under certain conditions to live in 
the same building. 

So one could go on with many illustrations. And 
some of us who are urging that women have a share, 
a natural place in government, are doing it not from 
the point of view of our own advantage (although it 
would doubtless be an advantage to women), but we 
are trying to urge it from the viewpoint of the things 
which the government is undertaking, more and more 
those intimately human affairs which have to do with 
daily life and daily experience. 

I recall a conversation I had not long ago with the 
warden of a women's prison in New Bedford, a prison 
to which many of the young women from New York 
City are sent. Miss Davies has felt since she has been 
in charge of these girls, who are sent to her for all 
sorts of crimes, that no one has ever made a careful 
study of that kind of woman; no one knows enough 
about her practically; that the same girl is sent there 
the second or third term without any definite results. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., recently established 
a clinic in this prison. Every prisoner is studied first 
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by a physician and then by what they call a sociologist, 
which is a very large name for some one who knows 
life and the kind of life these girls have led, and 
then by a neurologist, who tries to find out whether 
the prisoners are abnormal or subnormal. I have 
forgotten the exact figures, but the average age is 
something like twenty-two or twenty-three years, and 
their average development is that of a girl of twelve 
or thirteen. These women, who are women in years, 
are almost all of them — ^taking them as an average, all 
of them — so deficient that they are ten years behind in 
the mental development which they ought to have and 
which normal people do have. That in itself throws a 
tremendous light upon the entire question of criminal 
women. 

That work is being done first by private philan- 
thropy, but being done with the wards of the state, and 
I do not think it takes a seer to say that it will not be 
very long until some sort of work similar to that will 
be paid for by the state; because the state will in the 
end save money if a woman who is shown to be abso- 
lutely subnormal is put into a home for the feeble- 
minded instead of being sent back to New York to 
incur the expense of being arrested over and ever again 
during a series of years. 

The question, whether one looks at it from the view- 
point of philanthropy or from the viewpoint of science 
or from the viewpoint of humanitarianism, it seems 
to me is again the same question. The line is waver- 
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ing between philanthropic action and governmental 
action. There is perhaps no one thing in American 
life at present which is changing so rapidly as the 
dividing line between private beneficent effort and 
public governmental effort; and for that reason it is 
wise to discuss these questions not only from the view- 
point of philanthropy but from the viewpoint of our 
common political relations. 

A little while ago in a Chicago settlement there were 
some Polish boys who were saving money for a gym- 
nasium. The gjrmnasium they had was sadly out of 
repair, and the boys were saving money for a new 
one. In the midst of their endeavors a small park was 
opened within three blocks of the settlement, and all 
the clubs had a debate as to whether or not they should 
go on with their own gymnasium or should give it up 
and transfer their activities bodily into the park. 

This club of Polish boys had no experience in 
debating, and they had very little experience with the 
English language, but the question came to them as 
it had come to all of the other settlement clubs. The 
affirmative was to open the debate, of course, and the 
boy was urged over and over again to begin. As a 
psychologist would say, he was inhibited — he could not 
begin. But finally made truculent by all the urging 
he said, "What do you want to know for?" and sat 
down. When the champion of the negative was intro- 
dtKed he said, ''Let things how it is,'' and he sat down. 
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Thr juiigrsk. ttftcr iltlmting for Imlf un hour. (Icculcil 
timi Ihr nc):»livc Imd won. 

t lliittk it in iKMutlhittg of timt norl wliicli iiihili- 
iln U!« from ttttic to titnr. ThcM? i|ur!ition!i utr no 
rnonmnt!«. Wc tuiy. **Lrt thriu alotir; wr do not want 
tu know anything aUntt thnn/' or when thry arc 
foriTil u|H.>n our attention wc arc inchnnl to stay. **l.rt 
thingn [k how it isi." Wc ilo not want to \k made any 
nH>rr utKvmfiirtablc than wc arc at the prciicnt 
moment. Hut here they are. thenc {(reat movcnirnt!i 
(Coing on all aUnit un. ami whether we liH>k at them 
fr\>m the humanitarian niile or from the icovernmcntal 
Mile iii not a matter of no nuuli im|H>rtaniT. What in 
really im|H>rtant isi that we know what !«« hapitening. 
and that we know tlung!i are cons^tantly shifting and 
changing. 

Oi anime ohjeition!i are alway!« brought up againsit 
women taking |>art in pttl>Uc ailairs which Itavc pa^^scd 
over thiii wavering line and Utimuc a matter of |H)|* 
iticii. NoUnly ohjci*t!i to a woman Inring philauthn>pic. 
We get a great many con)pUn)cntn on that. Hut wlicn 
our philantlmipic!« arc taken over by the Mate it i«i 
•* very unwomanly " to have anything to do with thctn. 
Another argun^ent in always picsctitcd ti» the ctlcct 
that women have mote inilucucc iudiicvtiv tluui tlicv 
|M>s5iibly amid have diicctly. 

Whatever women mav do aji citizen?* tlicii indiicct 
inllucnce will go on an it always has and always mu*st 
diK Wc live in a great ciMunumity. and the actiiMi and 
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reaction of one character upon another is, of course, the 
potent thing in society. But in addition to that there 
are these direct legislative measures which must be 
passed, that concerning child labor, for instance, which 
no one knows so intimately as the people who deal 
with the children. The need of citizenship for women 
is so obvious that it seems to many of us, whatever our 
personal opinions may be, that we must look upon it 
as a great social development of our own times, a con- 
temporaneous change which is going on about us. It 
presents an opportunity to gain an implement for get- 
ting done some of the things which are most funda- 
mental. 



PART II 

How Women Cui Hdp in the Adminittra* 

lion of a City 

By ANNA B. NICMOLBS 

THE APPEAL OP THE CITY 

1 Hi 

X^ City and th« Momt ' 

••\>r Al )AM. Who Kcr(« Your II.hw? " Thi^ cjurv 
A^A |i„n^ AcrtnitiKly miiKTtinml. aroiijicii intrrrst in 
flui l.-ir^cr niunu*i|Kil houHckcrpitiK wliich iucludrH the 
hi>ttir. For the city and the hdinr arc tied up in the 
nu'^it iuitmate and inifKirtant cvrntH of life, and the 
rrl.'tti«>n l>etween a woman and her city in real and 
lan{;ilile. 

rite efTective pc»Mer denij^nefl hy the \Vfnnan\ City 
C'hih tf) make thii^ relation convim in^ prei^entn a !«erie<i 
of ^kelcl^e^ Tthowin^f hc»\v the fnncti(»ns of the luune are 
coiinrctecl with the varif»u?* departments of tlir central 
K«»vermnent that eontr«>N them. Thrne ?*ketcheM are 
placed in a Imr " C* '* f«>r the city, encircling; a j*mall " C " 
for the City I tall. The first ?tket(*h ?»ht»wH a ytmnjj 
cruiple Retting married. A line connectn them with the 
marriage liceni^e hnrean of the City Hall, which legal- 
i/en their union. When the iH^Mer wa^ explaineil tf) 
itarunc children, they were asked. " What is the lieginning 
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BfADAM, WHO KEEPS YOUR HOUSE? 




HELP IN THE MUNiaPAL HOUSEKEEPING 

1. MAfTtof • I4e««M BurtLU. 2. 'Dtpt, of Biiildlii# And Hoom SasI- 
f*tkrfi« $, lf«*lth VfpU VucUfTf lntip%eiUnL 4, H«*lth Dmh. Foodi^ 
MAflMriii. WirightM Afi4 M«MrtirM, 6-9, OmmlMrton^r of Ptiblte Works, 
0, H«r«lth Dopt« Mflk lnifp#cfion, 7-12. I>opt, HtrttM and Alknrs, SasI- 
t*rr IfMpoetlon, •. IUri<*try of BfrtlM by Cotintr Clork, Hoalth Dope 
Ut, Bo*rd of Kdtteatimi. Ho*U1t Dopt, 11, Upoctol Buroftti of Bnumm 
lMtp*4ftUm. It, lf#«Uh C^f, Btfro*y of Contmfflotw DIsmmc 14. Hoftldl 
XNr^« BuroAtt of Modioftl BcWKfl iDSpOCtlOfl. 

smscnne pouter imued by wohaits axr club, show- 
mo DEPEKiyKNcnr of home and family ok the 

POLITICS OF THE CITY HALL 
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nf A hottic ? " One sinuill jflrl rqilicd, " Furniture " ; Intt 
a little lK>y, with keener in.iiKht, HAid sioftly. " A niotlter/' 
Tlie lu)me in traced in the Mcriesi of HketchcA tlirougli 
the iHtilchtif; r)f the hcnne, .nafeffunrded hy the Ituilchn^ 
I)e|>artntent (if the city, the Intyiuf; of houAehotd r^kmN 
.itut frKKU, the l>rinf;inf; in r>f water, K'^^a, and milk, the 
diMfK)Hnl r)f f;ari>age, throtiKh the hirtli of the haliy. the 
education ni the child, the cleaning; of Atreet;* and purify- 
injj of the air, — all Iwinu traced to the several clepart- 
nients of city f(r)vernnient wlu)Ae function it in to de:d 
with these vartotis activities. A city home maker must 
lielieve that, whether she Ukes it or not, the "outside 
has cr>me insicic to stay." 

Woman and th« Modtrn City 

(,'nnsider the social phase of city life. We are tf»lc| 
tlwit life in all its relations has lieen altenvl hy the 
nuidern city — tliat "revotutitMiary " is an exprrssicm so 
lcK)sely used that it scarcely impresses us yrt that it 
must Ik* applied to the mcKlern city, which marks a revo- 
lution,- -a revolution in industry, in |K)litics. in scK-irty, 
and in life itself. 

Think of the ma.sses nf |)eople that the nuKlrrn city 
hriuRS together I Take New York, for example. As 
one writer graphically ptUs it, " At the licKiniuu^ of the 
twentieth century the ( 'ity of New York conlainrd moir 
people within its jurisdiction than res|K>ndrd to the 
autlu)rity of the first presiclrnt of the Krpnhlic. In one 
hundred yean it has l>ecott)e the second city in the 
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world The rapid growth of our western cities reads 
like a fable. Illinois, which was called the great Prairie 
State, now has over half of its people living in towns 
and cities/' 

Nor in numbers alone are cities great. The budgets 
of American cities have grown to such numbers that 
they can only be compared with those of empires. The 
municipal corporations are among the vastest and most 
important business enterprises of the day. 

Woman's New Dependency 

Into the bigness and newness of these cities, with 
their immense numbers, with their congested districts 
and complicated social questions, has come the woman 
with little children to make the home in the community. 
Woman has left her dream of a white cottage home, 
covered with climbing roses, surrounded by the billowy 
green of rolling meadows, for a city home which has 
a street in its front, needing constant cleaning, and an 
alley in the rear, holding ash and garbage boxes. She 
has left her well and cistern, her own vegetable garden, 
for city water and grocery food. She has left the pos- 
sibility of knowing and to an extent selecting the social 
associates of her family, and must neighbor with those 
who press upon her and her children upon every side 
so closely, often, that famillies can clasp hands without 
leaving their own homes. To sum it up, the self- 
sufficing, independent living of the cottage home has 
been exchanged in the city for a common dependency 
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from which there is no escape. It was inevitable that 
the first conception of the city should be that of a busi- 
ness corporation, paying the expenses and bringing in 
the necessities for community life. The early struggle 
of the citizens to do individually what can only be 
effectively done collectively forms one of the most fas- 
cinating pages of history. Each householder attempted 
to build his own road, to furnish his own water, to 
drain his own sewage, to dispose of his own garbage, 
to safeguard his own food, his own children, and his 
own home. 

An interesting example of this individual effort to 
do a community service is shown in the attempt of the 
householders to light the streets of Paris by lanterns 
placed in front of each house. In time, regulations 
were issued governing the placing of lanterns, giving 
the time of night they should be lighted, the height 
from the street at which they should be swung, their 
removal, and other details. But under the most favor- 
able conditions, compare the possible results of a city 
lit with lanterns to our present municipal lighting sys- 
tem that instantaneously flashes the light through mil- 
lions of beaming globes through miles upon miles of 
city and suburban streets. 

In the early days in Chicago, indians sold water in 
barrels to the early housekeeper; to-day, municipal 
effort has made it possible for her, by simply turning 
a tap, to bring the waters of the lake into her home. 

No wonder that, as the public service departments 
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met each new need of the community, and cities were 
drained and lighted, the sense of the city as a business 
corporation became the prevailing community idea, and 
the city became a center for business representing big 
municipal contracts. City homes and city children were 
lost sight of, and city business formed the city. 

Cities for BusineM But Not for Homes 

It was inevitable, too, that to the individual, in his 
struggle for a livelihood for himself and family, the 
city should be primarily a center for business, and that 
he should weigh it by a money standard. A prominent 
banker recently said, when the odors of the Stock Yards 
were being disseminated over the South Side of the 
city by a strong west wind, "I used to dislike that 
smell; but do you know what it means to me now? 
Dollars.'' In contrast to this was the feeling of a little 
foreign woman whose home was near to the great 
Stock- Yards district. When congratulated upon the 
presence of a new recreation park in her community, 
she said, "I would give it all up to get rid of that,'* 
— pointing to the smoking, odorous yards that defiled 
and ruined her home. 

New Conception of the City 

But a new conception of municipal functions is com- 
ing into the city. We are developing a "city sense," 
a conception which might almost be said to come from 
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the heflrtM of the wotneti, a sennc thnt the city \n tiut 
;ilotie a business corporation, paying necessary ex])enses 
for the carrying on of all these functions that make it 
possible for human lyings to crowd together into cities, 
but that the city is t)econiing conscious of itself as a 
city of homes, as a place in which to rear children to 
live a jnyous life, stimulated to high endeavor by noble 
envirf»nment. We are building now a new city — a 
spiritual city, where the watchword is "personal wel- 
fare,** calling for high service from its citi/.ens — a 
service to Ije rendered with religious fervor. This new 
city will care l)ecause babies die from preventable dis- 
eases — six thousand of them in Chicago last summer; 
will work to decrease the procession of little children 
going through the Juvenile Cnurt; will open to all 
greater industrial and social oi)pf)rtunities within its 
t)orders. If one could heed the prophet of old in his 
admonition, "Huild ye your cities fnr your little ones/' 
the city could be realized in its highest sense. 

CiU to Civic Pitrlotiim 

Professor Munro, in his recent bcifik, "The novern- 
ment of American (. itirs,** after pointing out the im- 
mense influx into the cities, the cosmopolitan character 
of the city dwellers, the varying standards and the shift- 
ing forces that rentier its life complex, makes this appeal 
to true civic patriotism: "As the city, then, with all 
that it expresses and implies, must be the contrt)lHng 
factor in the national life of the future, there is no 
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service more truly patriotic than that of helptng to 
make it a better place for men to live in. True patriot* 
ism^ as has been well said^ requires ^not only that a 
man shall be ready to make the supreme sacrifice for 
his countr/s salvation, but that he shall stand ever 
ready to devote his time and talents to the less con- 
spicuous, but equally momentous, duty of maintaining 
public order, protecting private property, and preserv- 
ing the lives of his fellows against the dangers which 
lurk in foul tenements, in unclean food, and in that 
whole field of dvic administration where mismanage- 
ment leaves a trail of misery through the habitations of 
the poor/' To make the city, as Henry Drummond 
reminds us, is what we are here for. ^^ He who makes 
the city makes the world. For though men may make 
cities, it is, after all, cities which make men* Whether 
our national life is great or mean ; whether our social 
virtues are mature or stunted; whether our sons are 
vicious or moral ; whether religion is possible or impos- 
sible, depends upon the city. To the reformer, the 
philanthropist, the economist, the politician, this vision 
of the city is the great classic of social literature.'' 

DEVELOPING COMMUNITY AHD CITY SENSE 

Civic Edocatioii Needed 

It seems an appalling task to undertake a public cam- 
paign of civic education for certain definite ends. How 
can one reach this public? He cannot get out in the 
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itrcd ccirncrn mid ulunit hin mcfumKc to (Nifnilnri/r a 
knciwlcdcc (if city iiccdn. wi tlt«it lUit (inly the expert 
perM)ii,-»the (leriKin who re«illy careii and in committed 
to a prcif^ramme for ficH*ial prnKrcM,- Init m> that the 
man and wciinnn in the Mreet, may care, nuiy know, and 
may help. That in a diflicnlt problem. 

PerhapH no city prewtit** k'^<*»«<«*«' |>erplexitieji in thin 
renfHTt than Chicago. Not c»nly liecatmr of itH hi|;neiiii, 
hit liccatt^^e of the coiimf»|N)litan character of itH inhali- 
itantn. and the natnre of \\n Krowth. which hafi lieen hy 
annexation of iimall townnhipn with hx'al feeling;, mit 
calculated to develop a nenne of the city needn ati a 
whole. Hnt without thin campaiKn of civic education, 
city ref<irmH are imiHwiMc ; for. ixn rrofe?*M»r Munro 
pointn out, *' there in danger in attempts to hurry cities 
into riKhteciUMicM without that preliminary education 
of the electorate which in the only mtfe fotmdation on 
which to huihl." 11tc Womatrd ( *ity ( hth han made an 
attemjit at tluM education of the whole IxMly of the 
electorate hi ChicaKo, and it* cxjiriinuT \n j;iven in 
luime detail. liecauM* it han htoui^ht tan^ihle rcMtltK and 
|M*cauM* the plan can l>e canily adapted to any comnni- 
nity. city. Muall town, nr cnmitty di**ttict. 

Thi^ nrw campaii^n lia« hrrn canicd «in hy City Wel- 
fare exhiliits civic Icailet?*, outlincH of study, camera 
cciUteMfi. |M)MerM, moving picture hIiowh and iihuH. pro- 
ce^nionn and pa|^ratit«i. |M)Mal cardr«. Ircttire cournen. 
liihlioKiaphy of civic ImmiUh. civic lea^uen for ymmi; 
peo|ile. and hy clone c(Mi|>eration with the prenn. 
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Forming a City Welfare Exhibit 

Exhibits have been called "dramatized statistics,** 
and mark a new form of jx^pular education. The 
Woman's City Qub, in selecting its material, was for- 
tunate in securing as a basis some of the screens used 
in the wonderful Child Welfare Exhibit given at the 
Coliseum in the spring of 191 1. The screens chosen 
for circulation and loaned to the club through the cour- 
tesy of the exhibit department of the Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy were a number which 
treated on the health of children, showing the dangers 
of tea and coffee for children, urging milk as a substi- 
tute, and depicting the importance of fresh air ; exhib- 
iting the conditions of child workers ; urging the need 
of vocational training, appealing for more play grounds, 
bathing beaches, and the opening of school-rooms to the 
youth of the city for social purposes. To these, the 
Woman's City Club added posters, maps, and photo- 
graphs, with short, crisp printed statements showing 
city problems. An effort was made to present the live 
issues before the city, and to show the way out of some 
of its intricate questions, 

A Traveling Exhibit 

It was decided that to do the most good and to reach 
the audience sought, this exhibit must travel and be 
place<! in different localities of the city. This necessi- 
tated expense, the largest items of which, exclusive of 
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the preparation of the screens, was the transportation 
and installing of the exhibit The problem of install- 
ing was finally simplified by the use of especially pre- 
pared frame-works, formed of iron pipes, upon which 
the screens were hung, while traveling cases made the 
exhibit more easily transported. The Board of Educa- 
tion included the City Welfare Exhibit in its social 
center work and opened the school halls of the commu- 
nity for the exhibit free of charge. Field rooms of the 
recreation parks, social settlements, and churches were 
utilized, and through this cooperation rent was fur- 
nished free. 

The club formed a special finance committee to meet 
the expenses for the City Welfare Exhibit during the 
first year. The cost of the season of 1912-13, which 
has been particularly heavy, as the exhibit was com- 
pletely reorganized^ was met largely by the generous 
chairwoman of the Exhibit Committee, Mrs. William 
F. Dummer. The club in each case incurred the 
expense of moving and installing the exhibit, while the 
local committee met the expense of advertising, stere- 
opticon lanterns, and programmes. The figures are not 
at hand for the last year's work, but during the first 
year the cost of each exhibit averaged to the Woman's 
City Club $33.00. This did not include the preparation 
of the screens. The local committees entertaining the 
exhibit expended on local expenses from $30.00 to 
$400.00, according to the elaborations of their plans. 
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Civic Institutes 

But the exhibits were really civic institutes; for at 
the same time and place with the showing of the 
screens, meetings were held, with lectures on city prob- 
lems and community, illustrated with stereopticon slides 
and motion pictures. An attractive feature of the pro- 
gramme was an exhibition of folk dancing, choruses, 
kindergarten games and plays given by the children and 
young people of the surrounding schools. 

The following is a programme somewhat typical, and 
illustrates the variety of topics considered : 

Mr. Charles £. Merriam, Chairman 

7:30— Band Olivet Institute 

7:40 — Folk Dancing Immaculate Conception School 

7:50— Folk Dancing Seward Park 

8:10 — ^Ten-minute addresses with discussion: 

Government of the City: 

Representative of Mayor Carter H. Harrison 

Citizenship Mr. Charles E. Merriam 

The Short Ballot Edwin Cassells 

Chicago Fire Department Chief McDonald 

Chicago Police Department Chief Schuettler 

Woman's City Club Miss Anna Nicholes, Supt 

City Club Spencer Adams, Secretary 

10:00— Band Olivet Institute 

Coffee served 



7 :30 — ^Woman's Gymnasium — For children only 

The "Snow Witch" Seward Park Children 

Motion Pictures 

Numbers Reached 

In this particular exhibit at Seward Park, a separate 
assembly room was found for the children, making pos- 
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dililc A dintinctive iirci|;ramtnc for them when the other 
M-Hniciti wafi in proKreHfi. Thin Kyinnafiiiim whn (illnl 
three tiiiieH iluritiK each eveniiiK with aiicnenceM of five 
htitulred children. Filially the playKrotuul wan iitili/.cci, 
liefichen placed thickly for the audience, and the movinff- 
picture nuichineii inntalled to throw the picturm on the 
Hide of the liuihlitif;. In the meantime the audience 
HMiiit (if the adtdtH, with a Hcatinf; ca|)acity of Hcvcn 
htnidrtd, wafi full, and the exhibit room had a contintt- 
ouH Mrram of interrnted \w(>\)k who were attracted to 
a closer Mudy of the exhibit by a corpn of '' explainern." 
'lUin i);irticutar exhibit IxiaMed an attendance of twenty- 
nine hundred |)eoplc during itN four dayn. The exhibit 
never failed of an audience. 

In l)e|;innin|; an exhibit, lrH*al committees wotild ^o 
intfi it with dini^ouraKcment, feeling that while it mi^ht 
attract in other localities, |)eople were hard to act 
out in theim. Hy distributing pro^rammen; by plarin|{ 
effective (xiMerH, Hontetimes made by the school chil- 
dren; by inviting hn^al Kf<>ttpH of women to nrrve tr.'t 
in the various after' nnifus; by arranf^inj; the presence 
of the children in their attractive exercises for the pro* 
f^rannnes; by advertising in street cars, space liein^ 
gratuitously granted; by ^ood press work, every one 
in the community knew that sometliin(( was tiapjieninf;, 
and wanted to have a share in it. The success of a 
travelitif; exhibit de|>ends on the extent to wliirh it is 
pro|)erly advertised, as it can remain but a few days. 
This problem was so iuKeniousty and industrimtsly ntet 
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by the local committes that the smallest number attend- 
ing any exhibit was three thousand,. and the total num- 
ber was conservatively estimated to be over one hundred 

thousand. 

Local Committees 

The local committees entertaining the exhibit were 
made up largely of the ward leaders of the City Qub, 
who solicited the aid of all other organizations of both 
men and women in the community. Screens showing 
some local condition or need were several times added 
to the exhibit, arousing much interest in community 
problems. The principals and teachers of the neighbor- 
ing school did valiant work in helping with the adver- 
tising of the exhibit and the programme. So valuable 
was the spirit engendered by this working together, — 
a work big enough and broad enough to include all, — 
that many committees felt that the gathering together 
for the preparation for the exhibit was as valuable as 
the exhibit itself. 

Corps of ** Explainers^ 
That in the midst of entertaining playlets and orches- 
tras by the children, arousing civic talks by noted lead- 
ers, the actual exhibit itsel f should not l)e lost sight of, 
a corp of "explainers" was organized about each ex- 
hibit. These teachers would meet one or more times 
before the arrival of the exhibit, and have the lesson 
of the exhibit taught them, and then it was their duty 
to station themselves in front of a series of screens 
and call attention to its lessons, answer questions, and 
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so help make the screen vivid to the stream of people 
passing by. To assist this corps of explainers, a Hand- 
Book of the City Welfare Exhibit was issued, which 
gave supplementary information concerning the state- 
ments of the screens. When it was difficult to get 
enough grown persons to explain the exhibit, eighth- 
grade children were invited and formed enthusiastic 
and intelligent helpers. 

A little girl in the heart of the Ghetto, after seeing 
the exhibit in West Park No. 2, wrote the following: 
** All of the pictures were how to keep you healthy and 
good, and if all the things that were exhibited there 
were obeyed, this would be a healthy and clean city." 

Results 

It would be impossible to sum up all the results of 
the City Welfare Exhibit. Whole communities were 
awakened to civic problems. Movements for play- 
grounds, cleanliness, wider use of the schools, and a 
better solution of civic problems were furthered. People 
found each other in working together for this neighbor- 
hood enterprise, making further association for civic 
betterment easier. 

The exhibit formed the best possible background and 
propaganda for the various reforms that the Woman's 
City Club had in hand. "Never again can the city 
officials put over a bad system of waste disposal," said 
an influential citizen, "because the Woman's Club, by 
its screens and stereopticon lectures, has taught the 
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people that there are good methods/' The exhibit has 
been estimated as so valuable that it is to be made a 
permanent feature of the undertakings of the club. 

The Civic Traitor 

Never before, for any purpose, have the public schools 
reached such numbers of people and been able to bring 
to their attention such vital topics as presented by the 
City Welfare Exhibit. It has been felt on all sides 
that these exhibits aroused throughout the city a new 
spirit of responsibility, and a strong appeal that the 
city no longer be regarded as an opportunity for exploit 
tation for the personal profit of those who are lucky 
enough to get into places of power, but as an object of 
self-sacrifice and loyalty. As Charles E, Merriam said 
at one of the exhibits : " The greatest grafter is a man 
who will take all the advantages of a free government^ 
accept the institutions founded by his forefathers, accept 
all the privileges and protection of government, and 
then give nothing in return. A civic traitor is worse 
than the traitor of war times, for he betrays not only 
the living but the dead who placed the government in 
his hands/' 

To arr/use to civic action by a strong and intelligent 
apfieal, is the missirm of the City Welfare Exhibit 

FIRST 8TEP8 
Women and the Human Need 

To connect the technical expert knowledge of city 
and community government with the human need th^ 
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it \% Ae%tfinetl to nerve, wcaun to l)c distinctly wonutrii 
|>art. 

Tht grip of the coiniminity on hrr lunnc and chil- 
dren i% M} cloM that %\\c in never in danger of loninf; 
the effect in the catine, of lieconiinff lont in the intricaciesi 
of adnuniAtration, and for^cttinf; the final nasxl — the 
welfare of the citi^tensi. 

Arousing Inttrttt In OovtrnnMntal Functlont 

It may Mrem diflicult to take thr fir.Mt ntrpA in arous- 
ing; the mans of women to an interest in the various 
city's dqtartments,— their functions, limitations, and 
[N>ssit)ilities. 1'he Woman's C!ity ('Inh adopted a prac< 
tical meth(Kl that may l>e easily adapted to any commu- 
nity. In the City Welfare ICxhihit, a series of panels 
known as the City I fall Screens were intrcMluced. I'hey 
wrre desi(;ned to spread a knnwtrd|;e of the form of 
f(c)vrrnment of C*hicaf;o. It was rero^nized that m;iny 
im|K)rtant changes of the city jKilitic wrrr liefore the 
{>rr>plc, such as a new charter, a con.HtitutirNial state 
coiivrntirtn rrdrfinini; thr city's |K)wers. It sermed of 
iK'iratnount im|H>rtan('r that the present ^ovmuttental 
form of thr city shotdd Ik* cirai ly tinderstcKMl hy all the 
IK*r>plr that the pro|Kisrd chan^rs miKht Ix! adrtpted with 
intrlli^rncr and mi^ht Ir httilt U|k)u a safr ffttmdation. 

These statements of the variotis departments of Chi- 
cn|;o'.H f^ovcrnment were made as simple and fniptdar as 
|K)Msihle. and attracted unusual interent when eirculated 
throughout the city with the City Welfare Ivxhihit, in 
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the various school houses, parks, and settlements. They 
are given here in detail, hoping that they may prove 
suggestive to others in arousing interest in this rather 
difficult and not wholly popular line of civic education. 

The first screen, "Madam, Who Keeps Your 
House?" has already been mentioned, and attracted 
attention by pointing out the number and variety of 
functions of the home that are under the control of 
the various city departments. 

The two screens on city finance, called "Chicago's 
Ledger" and "Chicago's Pocketbook," showed the 
apportionment of the city's revenues, and the compli- 
cated and antiquated system of taxing that prevails in 
Chicago. In general, state control over city finances 
has been found necessary to correct municipal extrava- 
gance. Chicago's tax systems need simplifying, and 
furnish one plea for the necessity of a new city charter. 

Even in the early colonial municipal charters, the 
Mayor was assigned an important position in the city, 
and had extensive powers in city administration. The 
position of chief executive, as shown by the screen in 
"The Mayor," is an important one in showing how 
large are his executive powers. The length of the terms 
of office of Mayor differs in the various cities. In Chi- 
cago it has been recently lengthened to four years. The 
tendency to-day is to give to the office of Mayor greater 
scope and more influence, particularly in larger cities. 
In general, the powers of the Mayor are executive. 
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WHERE THE TAXES GO. 
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The City Council 

The screen on the City Council showed a city map 
with each alderman's name written in the ward he rep- 
resented. It gave the duties of the council, and empha- 
sized the fact that they are elected to represent the 
people. 

Formerly, in cities, the City Council was the chief 
and only governing body. But of recent years there has 
been what the sociological writers call " a decay of the 
City Council;" indicated by many signs. In general, 
the powers of the council are legislative, and may be 
described as : first, ordinance power ; second, power to 
determine the field of municipal activity, and third, 
financial power. 

In the early days of the United States, reliance for 
public order was placed upon constables and night 
watchmen, who went through the town to cry the time 
at night, state the condition of the weather, and give 
alarms of fire or attack. In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century there was a tendency to appoint police 
commissions under the state, but in New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, and Cleveland, return has now been made to 
local appointment. The screen showed the organiza- 
tion of the Department of the Police force of Chicago 
and their duties. The further utilization of the police 
force to serve notices, distribute city ordinances, take 
the caucus, and perform other civil duties seems to meet 
with favor. 

The organization and expenditure of the Chicago 
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Fire VtpArtmmt was $hown mi fhe M:rrcn. The amly- 
Mft of fhe catSM* of the fire^i of the fmM year h Kivcn, 
ami Ah'^iM have wtrle ptihlfcily, h% it clearly fmhcates 
that mtich of thiA waMe t;y fire cmsM tie eliminateil with 
greater care* 

TIm Board ol EdtMatioii 

Thf<i screen was rIeMgnc/l to Mkiw the orxanixatfon 
of the Mhrxil JiyMem of Chicaj{o ami the fliverftifie/1 
o|y(j^^tunftie5i offercrl t;y it<i vari/nift /lfpartmcnt<». In 
fhe mt'klle of the Mrventeenth century, the cMahlinhment 
ami maintenance of ptthlic i^fimary M:hff(A% wh% maile 
oktiKafory in MaMachtiMrttft. It i% rmly Aince 1850 that 
fhe cftkrA expended c/m<iiderahle fnmU for education. 
The work of the puhlic wtIkx/U i» almoM invariably car- 
f ie/l on t/y Uis^uh of educati^m, which are of two kimU : 
ihfyf^ which are departmental of the city gryvernmcnt<i, 
ami fhfyMr in which the Schryol lV>ard in treated a<i a 
pnhlic c/yrfjoratirm having; fK/wer to rai^r its own fumb 
)fy taxati/yn. The fV^ard nf Miicaf ion of (^hica^o i% (tf 
fhe firM ch%% Ptfty-five lar^e citir* elect thrir wIuk>1 
fjioardfi. The Mayrjr af]r)ir>int<( the (ihicaj{o SchfttA P^iard« 
Mihject to the afytrroval of the ( jty Ortincil. The gen- 
eral temlency in in reduce the ntimlicr of memlier* 
•ervinjf fm M:hffft\ Uf^uU in the intereM of efliciency. 

The vari/jtw wrvice«* |>cr formed }fy the Health I>eprtrt- 
ment of the city were indiratr/1 tm a wreen. The head 
of the Heahh l)ei>artinrnt in (Chicago in the Ojinmi'^ 
»ioner; in New York the l>^>arfl form in u<*ed. 
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This list of screens is entirely incomplete and does 
not show some of the most important departments, 
such as the work of the Commissioner of Public Works, 
the Streets and Alleys Department, the Building De- 
partment, the Water, and many other bureaus. It is 
expected gradually to complete the series. 

Smaller communities could well include panels show- 
ing a comparison of local conditions with those of 
other towns, that would help vivify their own needs. 

The Old World to the New 

That the outlook might not be too local in its scope, 
the City Welfare Exhibit included an interesting series 
of eighteen panels on "What the Old World Has to 
Teach the New," material for which was gathered and 
prepared by Mr. E. L. Burchard, Director of Exhibits 
of the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. 

They showed cities so well conducted that the cities' 
undertakings paid all the cost of running it, and taxes 
were unnecessary; that the municipal business under- 
taken by them was so skillfully nanaged that not only 
did the business maintain itself, but the whole city 
government as well, making taxes unnecessary; cities 
where the food supply was made cheaper in price by its 
provision of markets, and where every-day living was 
made easier and less costly by building and maintaining 
public conveniences in every ward ; homes built by the 
citv for workmen at one-half the rent he was accus- 
tomed to pay, comfortable and artistic houses built 
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in an ideally planned part of town ; factories so well 
regulated as to conditions of .life and health that work 
was made enjoyable and interesting; public theaters 
and concert halls where the city entertained the citizens ; 
and the streets that were virtually outdoor art galleries, 
inspiring them to the higher enjoyments of art ; and the 
city controlling its surrounding area and planning for 
fifty years in advance, so that it would grow naturally 
into a more beautiful and comfortable city. 

Finally, all these benefits were considered part of the 
e very-day duty of city officials who, from the Mayor 
down, were promoted solely on the score of merit or 
experience in managing other cities — often obtained 
through newspaper advertisements that searched the 
country through for the expert needed for this particur 
lar work. 

" This is what the Old World has to teach the New. 
This is why the Woman's City Qub circulated eighteen 
screens in its exhibit, illustrating Foreign Cities' Ad- 
vancement. So many cities of Europe, especially in 
England and Germany, have actually achieved the civic 
restilts of which the screens but hint, that Europe, 
according to competent critics, is estimated to be from 
twenty to thirty years in advance of America. Is it not 
time for all of us Americans to put our shoulders to the 
civic wheel?" 
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PRACTICAL METHODS 
R4loc«ii4m of C^mamtdtf Active 

TVmtv imteh ttft%% cAtmm \}ft Uu\ i\\itm the valitr oi 

p*/.];virf r<liUMu>U Ifl AffHIntfi^ ( tvit cntkuctrniiiDcnii. The 

^•.'twufuvn ttui trw:lti#l^^ ;tU the |><ro|>lr h;i4 the t^rcl of 
t\ ^nf* m tt. An out writer Iuh ex|>ren*e#l it : " l''r<>fn 
All iUflx of eh^ c^vtlfitry comm rvwlnur tlut r>itr waiiltit^ 
a:u\ ^ttMXf* tuve ^ofte f;ir \vi:ynuA oiir K^itiitK A'*'' '**t' 

K'.u'.wtcyl^^r of *tq><i for >JrtttHj{.** '1 '>;!( qllire thin kfV>wl- 
^.Ivf^ Afwl A^tf'ofttlvtivh Mvti: rrformn rr<|lltren AH einhtl- 
«:A .ui fhjit wltl fW>t hf (vtAc (Irfc.it. Fof nuc \% a|}|»:iltrd 
NX ^irti hr f jiC4 iUt tft^rtU .Ifwl ifwitffereiw e of the fUtllli* 

f'.i.'lr tt\ iht u\uUi i^i j{rnfrAl ifwliffrmue. to aroiiiie 
^x\ ii tt\ttf]\Ttnt, mt:kt\A to line every known reiumrte ni 

fw-.ii'.irUf c<ht£'JktKin, 

OoiJiM Study of « W*fd 

I he Atti(fV>k in A hi^ £oitfho|K»hi.in itiy hke (hiotgo 
fr.f /^/^nrntinily A4::tion neeineri {urtuuLirly rhflidth when 
iA<rA hy the Wofiv^in't City (Juh. f)ne of the hmi 

tii<:fh<wt« itneA w;i4 to form the ineinlicrii of the ihth into 

v^..if^t or^'4(n/;ittonii to Mttrly thetr I#n.;iI tftinnuinity 
t\rrA^ The fottowin^ r»uthne w;n imerl: 

wnidA%*ti ffVV fXiit, f Ht' A/» 

fl.'iuA^Ufw:* 

/. i^»o« f f ^>t«U — JaiU — (- <»uf I 
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General Conditiont of Streets — ' Paving and Lighting 

General Conditiont of A\\ty§ 

General Housing Conditions 

Infant Mortality 

Juvenile, Delinquency and Dependency 

Agencies Working in the Ward — Public; Private 

To secure the information needed for this study of 
a ward, the meniljers would necessarily become some- 
what familiar with the Public Documents Room of the 
Public Library, with the Board of Health, the Sanitary 
Department, and the Juvenile Court, 

The result of such a study would be tliat the needs of 
each community would stand out; the fact that *'our 
ward," though it contained 90,oop people, equal to 
combined ix)pulation of Peoria, Quincy, and Spring- 
field, had no playground for its children would come to 
light, and assume large importance. 

The numIxT of school halls opened as social centers, 
in prq)ortion to the number of dance halls, pool rooms, 
and salor^ns, and these numbers compared to the popu- 
lation of the neighborhood's young people would seem a 
vital question. In other words, through this study. 
women learned really to know their community, not 
with the partial view that comes of looking up and 
down their own streets from their own doorsteps, but 
by facing the problem of the whole neighborhood for 
all the children of the ward. This local comrmmity 
study is of especial value in large cities and towns, as 
It hcli>s keqj cily functions close and humane, and the 
balance of reform just and true. 
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A iktritA of civic kafletai, rKJi Uio technical, tnit lieartii); 
ufwitx the inimcrftate t\ittttum ticfrirc the cnrmnuruty, 
iMiiiM in Aufficietktly lar^^e nurnlierH in make an imfire^- 
iirm, anrt carefully cli^trtlmtrrl, wan fmirul to he rmc at 
Che tj«!it mean! of civic |>rr>t)aganfU. The firiit leaflet 
LMu^rl tjy the \Vofiuifr« City CItih wasii rm the tifiificatirm 
6f eh« Park Syitem in Chica^r), ihowing i\\t wa.^te of 
funrli an4 of eflfortA under the prcticnt plan of having 
several Park BfjarrU where one wmtlrl serve the city't 
neerl, Thi* was followed by a leaflet on City Waste, 
entitlerl "Wanted — A City PUn for City Wa^tc/* a 
leaflet which was ioon extiauseed. luraflrt^ ut\ otiicr 
ti'if^tcA have followed. The intere^&t in the rirrlinary Ctuh 
Elullefin cannot be compared in ini(i«^)rtatu:r witi) tiirne 
^iry <:irctibrii. for they rieal with subjects that cmmt in 
the community 'ft li f e. 

Oumrm Cohimu 

To t»rinf; the chiUlren iiitr» this city ediiration. by 
traminfif them to use their eyes, a catnrra crmtrst w;is 
arran^d. They were urj^crl to take pictiirrs of cntuli- 
tiaru in which the citizens wr»utr| take pride anri tiuise 
which tliey wotilrl de-^iire chanjjerl. An intercse iiij( series 
of pictures came in. wliich were on exhibit in the riown- 
town ctuiirootm. They inctiuled scenes of a l>eaiitifiil 
pageant given by a Nrjrth Sirlc s<:hfK)l iti IJncnhi P;irk, 
and of a wonderful flriwer exhibit heiri at the Art Insti- 
tute ; while on the ottier tiand there were also pictures 
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showing heaps of rubbish in back alleys, and school 
yards so crowded with little people as to furnish a plea 
for more playgrounds. One clever young camera artist 
had taken a picture of the long line of people that 
formed out of the G>unty Building, down one block of 
sidewalk, all waiting to pay their taxes, and had labeled 
it " This is the way the County treats the people who 
want to pay their taxes/' A picture taken of a group 
of boys playing ball on the top of a five-story tenement 
house, showing the boys standing perilously near the 
roof edge, furnished a vivid plea for a playground. 
The Camera Qub of Chicago was of great assistance 
in carrying out the contest, and presented to the three 
best artists enlarged copies of their own pictures. 

Posters 

Effective posters helped in the city campaign. The 
one designed to show the relation between the home 
and the city, entitled "Madam, Who Keeps Your 
House ? '' was originally prepared for a screen five feet 
by seven feet, for the international municipal exhibi- 
tion held in Chicago at the Coliseum. This was reduced 
to smaller size on cardboard, and demand has come for 
it from all over the world. Smaller cities and towns 
have copied the idea and connected their homes with the 
various departments of local government In these 
busy times, to get so graphic and distinct a lesson of 
civic responsibility at a glance, is invaluable. In the 
'* Clean Air '' crusade, posters were used with good sue- 
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cess showing the young "clean air" crusader battling 
down the mediaeval walls of shut in ignorance. These 
were placed in schoolhouses, industrial establishments, 
car bams, and homes. The city clean up day brought 
a clever poster, drawn by a member of the Health De- 
partment, Dr, Francis Drake, showing " Miss Chicago " 
cleaning up with her broom that there may be " fewer 
little coffins to buy/' This was reproduced into a large 
poster and used during " clean up " wedc, being placed 
in depots, public halls, and stores. 

Moving Picture Shows and Films 

In connection with the City Welfare Exhibits, civic 
films were used with good effect. In these days when 
schools are equipped with moving picture machines, 
and they have become so readily accessible in many 
quarters, it is a pity not to use them in this campaign for 
civic education. The Board of Health of Chicago will* 
ingly gave the Woman's City Qub the use of their films 
— "The man who learned a lesson on bad milk,"- 
" Chicago's most dangerous wild animal, the house 
fly," and a " Plea for birth registration." Films show- 
ing the use of schools as social centers, the "Street 
beautiful," a plea for better buildings, and also one on 
city waste disposal, are procurable from the commercial 
film companies. No more popular form of driving 
home the community's need, of preaching a sermon 
for civic righteousness can be devised. From the first, 
the Woman's City Club coveted the audiences found 
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m i^ff ttkmtm |yklfir<r %\um%, ktu\ thr/yfiKh tlic c^jiirtr//is% 

UnriAittf[ /^;ii|/>ri thdf IIk kwhenti: *' w/jIiW «lAml ;iniy- 

^^ih f^Vf f/4fmittti. Hit rrt//ft l/> iiv^rr^M; llir iiiim- 

t-»tti f/^M3f |)«i))4k !»«w^brt in Iwrtily ^cvm inilrjt of %hfftt, 
)tA u> ii-it nmtm oi ^u ilhnlr;ilr/l Uuuttr. in v;imlrvine 
}y/ii^t in ihe city^ ^n^l the pit^n of thf j>ifliire* fof tyr^aifs* 

Usifitit/i fjrtjji which foJ|//wr/I. Three new public ljpe;fc^)ie% 
«rfe /^icnei^l in two ye^r^ 

To v^we ;i |>fciiy<{T/y«n/J, ai w.iif/l or jj;«ni/<aition </f the 
V*V/m*n't ( j<y Thih //rg^nireyl .1 |yf/>fe<i<ii/yn />f rhMttt} 
w>AO nvAfrtve^l ihr^^i^igh Ihe he;iift of ihnr /Ininrt raiffy- 
mft l^nneti an/1 |»eni>A»nJ<t whirh thry \u4\ n>A/Je. in- 
4^rif#^/$ **Wfffm lo |yj;ify" The lon^ line t,i ehMtni 
fi^infl )iy w*t ^ very f/4ivity ing aif^iifnrnl. Ihn w^% 
foH/zwe/J fyy an cvenifii^ n>eeiin|{ in Ihr lir^f^t l/j«r;il 
J-jj^ll 5/> whirh jn/lget, j^rk <'/>tmniw<ynef<t, .nn^J r jii/rn* 
gMvetAlly, were inviie/J, An/1 llie eU/rpiaif aij/j/r;iK of 
ihe itj)irj*kefi^ iollz/weil up Uie living plea of the after- 

When or>e r/>n<ti/^r<t the rMiwititir aiml thrilling hh- 
it/ry of /vnr Amieri/:Ain r//tnmiinitirJi, /vi>e rr;ili/f^ whAit 
4^ upp^l to i^foA \nuk an^l hyyalty c/ytihl fye mai^k trfr 
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the hivtortc pageants. What young person could scorn 
hi» native place if he had a vivid picture of the strui;- 
gle^ anci heroism which had gone into the fotimlation 
of the community in which he lives in peace and com^ 
Uiri? 

Postal cards have formed an inexpensive and tell' 
itiif method of carrying a tirief city message. The 
F'^xl and Markets Committee of the Woman's City 
Club, wishing to notify the home wives of the city of 
changes in the food ordinances, issued a series of post 
cards of which the following is an example : 




Wonum'i City Club of Chicago 

fOOD AffD MASKKTS COmilTrKK 

NOTICE TO CITY HOUSEWIVES 

HCN you go miirkrUng* if you buy by the pound, 
rettMrmber th«t — 

1 fMM»li «f irptnm^h w«ltf1i«i I tW 

I p^irk «r flplrlMi W9I«Im 13 H IImp. 

I inkIi «f r«rfv<«i. ivtnlpit. pmtmnipn m «(w»9t |hm «<«*•• 



1 INK k of fmUrttm wvltffiji M H Pb», 

' iMM»t« w^latei* ffc 



lgh« I»JI Hm 

I HmmH m iMrlftg U««ttii wolghf* % \h. 



t »»*li ^t p*>%m^'tf9 *9thi^\m w*l«te4» !» Il«#. 



t •!*•#< ^f ♦f«t«l'«#rl«H» w«l«h* I It^ a «►•. 

t v««'1 ^ 4rl«4 fllrlylM wHMhd % lb. 

I 9W«M ^ 4rl«<l tH*««lHHr W'TghJi I ll» <ll wi. 

1 5i«ttn «r 4rt«4 iNNM w«i«fi* 1 % lb*. 

Th^ rjfy ordiimnce (putted December 4. 1911) requires 
lb«1 «i| vei$et«ble<i, fruiU« mealt. butter, chee»e. etc., thtill 
b«r 9old by weight or fiumericiil count or in the originiil 
pailmge. 

;«*/i«— 1^1 Ttil* In Y<^r Pocli'tbooli fvr n«f»r«M«« Wli*n If«r1i«(lnf. 

now woMKH AttiD rnoTiccriNO not^sKwivss AaAixrr snoaT 

WKIUIlTg AND MKAgUniDg 
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Booklets 

An interesting and valuable booklet was prepared 
by Miss S. P. Breckinridge on "Ordinances for City 
Housekeepers/' and widely distritnited. This was fol- 
lowed by a large edition of a lxx)klet compiled by the 
Chicago Woman's Club on " City ordinances you ought 
to know," bearing on the cover " Ignorance of the law 
excuses no one." This has proved a great aid in civic 
education* 

In conjunction with a ward welfare exhibit an at' 
tractive little booklet was compiled stating the case 
of the city child and called " A Trilogy of Childhood 



ff 



The Press 

Ever and always one's best method of propaganda 
is the daily paj^ers. If their representatives are met 
with sincerity and fairness their cooperation is easily 
secured, for civic education covers a range of topics 
that is of interest to the whole community. The good 
results of meetings, work of committees, trips of in- 
spection, are multiplied many times when given good 
press notice. A call ujx^n the city editors will secure 
definite cooperation for a given camfiaign and cartoons, 
editorials, and extended notice quickens the desired 
result 

Bibfiograpfay of C^vic Books 

In every community there are thoughtful people 
who still read solid matter. The public librarian will 
gladly prepare a list of civic books accessible to the 
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r#^/kfft and give th« register numlierft. In tlie 
WV^nianV City Club we fouful thnt the early ftfirinf; wa* 
A go^'id time to circulate tuch a lint an Minitner ;tf- 
(^vr/1^ to many leisure time (or audy, 

A |yfhli/if(ra|rfiy tpy'mK A^mie of tlie tnfM valual>lir 
Afwl r«ent Ux^kA rm civic* with enfiecial refrreiicc to 
tl>e rity a* a functi^m of governtnent and intliiditig 
v;^{ttal>le kical rqir^ft and |i;ifn|>iiktH w;u itiMird by tlic 
rjub, 

L«ct«r« CoorfM 

In tbe emi there i*, |ierlia|iii, no lirtter mt-thn] of 
t^/htnf( tlian liy the letture, Mvery romnuintty h:i% 
tS^n^T natural teacher* who are ifiv;ihi;ibl<! in ratn|iat^tiH 
f/>r f fvjc cleanline** and rij{hieoiinniTii*, 'lUt VVMmm'n 
(!fty Club of Chica^jo rrrndurtrd a Icrtitre bnrrau that 
drew into it« service* the finest lecturer* of the city. 
Ilufwired* of talk* on civic ^itttfitumn, the Mil)ji*(tn 
fyfactical and al/ing the line of the (lUiW% cani|v'iiK'n, 
l>ave lieen given under it* au*|iire*, th** audiencen Ikt- 
ing f/Hjnd in cluli*, churches, and m ho^Jft, 

Civic OrganUatiofi iar Younic F4iapl« 

Jitni/>r City C|ul>* may \ft forn»<v| aniong thr y/ituig 
rifi/en* of the city, TlK^y rri\\tiTt i*nlliiinta«iti< Iradrr- 
*hi|> lyfit re|>ay a hundri*dfold tUt. i-ffort n\ytui in ilirir 
/>fgani/ati/yiK Civic creed, civic MingM, and original 
r<nt«^;irch into the city\ work directc<l by their Irad^-r 
mak^ u|> the |irogranifn<*. When wc turn io the young 
|i«!/^»le we turn with a great ho|ie and yearning, f<ir after 
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all, these hig municipal enteq)rises, these elaborate city 
plans cannot tx; compassed in one generation, and when 
we have wrought for our times with what skill we may, 
we can turn in high hope to the children who will 
complete our labors in their day. 



MAKING THE CITY WORK 
Social Betterment Through Government 

I f it is true, as we are told, that " there will never 
come a time when the most direct means of promoting 
health, education, and opportunity will not be through 
government," how important it is that the body of 
citizens should become intelligent concerning the possi- 
bilities of governmental function and learn to cooperate 
with officials for civic betterment/ A general demand 
for better community life, a vision of a purified dty, 
is not enough. Citizens, housekeepers, teachers, social 
workers must learn what to demand of their city; 
must know the next step, and then take it. In other 
words, they must make the city work for human bet- 
terment. 

Cooperation With City Officials 

The co(ii>eration of citizens being secured by wise 
and popular mc^ms of education, there remains the 
necessity of securing the co6i)eration of the city or 
community officials that have to do with the various 
reforms attempted. Citizens are often unreasonable 
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in their demands upon public bureaus, asking for re- 
forms that would necessitate illegal acts by the offi- 
cials of the department. It is essential, then, to regard 
the limitations of administration in requests for co- 
operation. When approached with sincerity and re- 
spect, many more officials welcome the aid of the laity 
than would commonly be supposed. Even poor offi- 
cials may sometimes be stimulated to do good work 
if they feel the push of popular demand behind them. 
At times suggestion, with patience and persistence, will 
bring about the desired end. 

Co6permtion for Women Prisoners 

Recently in Chicago the old Harrison Street Police 
Station, with its hideous annex for women, was to 
be torn down and the quarters moved to another build- 
ing, an old building but one where there was a possi- 
bility of a more sanitary and convenient equipment. 
Questions concerning the condition of the quarters of 
the women prisoners arose. Officials said that they 
did not believe in gfiving "that type" of women lux- 
uries. The Woman's City Club was appealed to and 
the prisoners at the annex were urged to state their 
needs frankly. They asked for a place to wash their 
clothes, their undergarments, and shirt waists, that they 
might be clean and appear well in court. A call on the 
city architect resulted in a rearrangement of the 
plumbing and provision was made for their reason- 
able request. 
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Women and City Babiet 

Perhaps the first public interest of women in making 
the city work will tje in the efforts of the Health De- 
partment to save the babies. It is not an unreasonable 
demand to make of a city or community that it give 
such cfinditions that children lx)rn in its limits can and 
will live. Dr. Wel)er tells us in his " Growth of Cities 
in the Nineteenth Century " that the great problem of 
early cities was the kcei)ing of their citizens alive. 
Cities became dqx>pulaterl l>ecause of a lack of knowl- 
edge of sanitation. In many cities even today the birth 
rate is sm;illcr than the death rate. The number of 
citizens with loyalty for the city is thus greatly less- 
ened, for no numbers of peoi)le coming into a city can 
erjual in value the native Ixjrn person, who has a great 
stake in his community Ixfcause his relatives, his neigh- 
bors, are there, and l^ecause it is the city of his birth. 
At the wonderful Child Welfare Exhibit significant 
pictures and charts were shown of the long line of little 
white hearses that winds through the city each sum- 
mer and contains the babies who died from prevent- 
able diseases. The loudest cry for the new city that is 
growing in the midst of the old, comes from below and 
asks for the life of city babies. 

The Woman's City Club felt that an emergency ex- 
isted when told that 6,000 babies died each summer 
from preventable diseases, paying the terrible cost of 
city life. ITie Health Dcfmrtment recognized the prob- 
lem most fully and was meeting it with courage and 
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ability. But with a limited appropriation and with 
the seriousness of the problem, they needed help. 

The Child Welfare Committee of the Woman's 
City Club bought hundreds of yards of mosquito net- 
ting to be used by the nurses in screening rooms where 
babies laid, and putting over cribs and buggies. Real- 
izing that the campaign to save the babies was largely 
one to educate the mother, in conjunction with the 
Health Department and medical societies, they arranged 
stereopticon lectures which were given in summer eve- 
nings on the streets in the crowded quarters of the city, 
a neighboring wall of a building acting as a screen for 
the pictures thrown upon it. The women gathered the 
mothers into groups in the parks of the city, and gave 
them simple practical talks on baby care. The leaf- 
lets of the Health Department were distributed, and the 
Club helped prepare a list of baby stations throughout 
the city so that all might know the nearest point of ap- 
peal for help. 

Six thousand babies dying of preventable diseases 
yearly in a city ! It is a bugle call summoning women 
to civic action and patriotism, just as the war cries of 
old summoned the warriors to the defense of their 
country. This slaughter of the innocents can be 
stopped only by women and is a call to city mothers 
for civic patriotism. 

Women and City Morals 
Not a year passes but each locality meets some new 
problem requiring quick and decisive action. In Chi- 
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'*f 'jrriifnM;iiKf ^ fhr city r'/iimil w;ij5 l/r^iijlit f;irr f/» 
f^f/^r with tbr j/f//hlrni fti \hr ^MUt] fvi], aw] Ui ^Irrj/lr 
TrA»e1)ter ;i ^ijrrj/Jifr'l 'li^tri/f ^li'/iiM l;r rM;iMi^lir/l 
Toriithiin the city Imiiu ;i* ;i trj^iin* '/f r^tjti);iti'/ti. Tfir 
V///rn;in> City ( Inl/Ji, 'lr;iwini{ tut'/ r/*'/i/rr;itK/n nii- 
trtf^r'n}^ Mliff ofj/;ini/;i*i//n^, t'^'/k t1»** irjiti^itivr in '/i»- 
j^/^int; thi* m^\vt*\ nf v/Ivinj{ tl»r ytfAAnih Ihr mrrl- 
ir»(j* '/f the f//ttnriJ r//tntiiit«r<f» to v/lii/|i ihh prohlrm 
w^^ referre'l wrre ^t rf^'Ir'J v/jtli riti/m:; tJint it w»* 
fM'^^s^ry f/i tPfH in tbr r/ziimil rli;»Ti»t/^r itvlf. IhM 
it rhfit ftiv] fv/t t//f> pf/^loni^'^/l .1 j/rr^^^fit^iti'/n l»r m;»'lf. 
Mi«* J?ine A'M?ifn^. v/itli tlir r//n*rnt f'f tbr r)i;iirm''in of 
ihf" t'/iinri) t'/tnn)it*rr, y/;i5 |/1;i/r/J jn tli*^ rlmir ;in'l 
rijTfiH ihtfiiiifh tJir f;irrfiil)y |»r^p;ir**'l pr'/{/r;ini ojr 
|/'/«ini{ ?5e$:reK;itf') Hi^jtrirf* //f r|ii^;it//, from tn;my 
*n(jle.^. Thi^i ;i/ tivity on tlir i/;irt of f h^ / iti/ruj; l/r'/iij^lit 
*l//tit Pi f;fv//r;fMr /Ir/i^ioti. ;m'| ^ Jii';»(;o rv^;i|/r'l Oip 
^vj| of )vv/iuic ^ ^y^^nn of ^'-j/r^t^iift'/ii tli;i» v/onlrl 
♦/rinij it a thuifrrf/tu ;»»»'! f;i1-r frf^ljuff /,f 5rrrni*y. the 
'■'^/(^f;itivf ronmiitt^''' foTni'-'l t// njr^«t thi^ nrf) v/;ij; 
v/ Y;flit;fl/tr tli;it it l»;i^ r'/ntirnif/l ;»^ ;i n>or;ik (otn 
mittfe reipkr'wic n^ortby v^rvi/r. 

W&m«n and Oart>ffK« 

l/mlef1yin|{ tlir |rrol,kfTi ',f ^iJivins/ Mip li;ifii^:i ;in'l 
l//»in/l n|i with tlir tJ»^k' of i///0'l Mty Ijoiu* k" pti,j/ 
i^ tl»e city jiy>trni of r;ifini/ for uw] r'-Tno/jnj/ (ity 
WJi^te. The ttnivrr^i/il t]nivuv] m rivic ('uur\fr^?^ h 
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for a clean city. It is immoral to work for the beauti- 
fying of a city while there is no proper place for the 
disposing of its waste. This line of work is often 
the beginning of the civic interest for the women of a 
community. For it is not an extreme step to take the 
housekeeper from her kitchen sink to her garbage pail 
in the alley, and thence to the final disposal of her 
refuse. No one but a woman who has to meet the 
washing and scrubbing, the daily losing struggle with 
dirt for herself and her household, will ever know what 
labors a filthy city entails. It was never difficult to get 
together a committee on garbage, for the necessity for 
solving this city problem was felt in every community. 
But accomplishment was difficult. 

The committee of the Woman's City Club faced the 
fact that in two years the contract with the present 
disposal plant would end, and that the city would be 
in a position to do something about garbage. The 
present system had proved wholly inadequate to the 
city's needs. The garbage was in many cases carted 
through the streets in open wagons. Garbage was car- 
cried from one ward and dumped in another ward 
on dumps operated by the city. The committee in- 
spected these dumps and found refuse from hospitals, 
rotting fruit from fruit stores, and garbage from 
kitchens, deposited; thus breeding flies and disease. 
They visited the unsanitary loading stations and the 
reduction plant with its piles of rotting garbage. When 
studied, the system was found to be without central 
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authority, having three public departments and six 
private agencies responsible for the city waste* Infor- 
mation was collected from foreign cities showing va- 
rious methods of gartege disposal, of the ashes, and 
the conclusion was reached that a problem of such im- 
mensity as collection and final disposal of the ashes, 
refuse, and garbage of a city of 196 sr|uare miles, con- 
taining over 2,000,000 of people was an engineering 
problem and needed a civil engineer who would rec- 
ommend an expert plan. In the face of difficulties, 
almost unsurmountable, the committee commenced a 
persistent and insistent demand for "a city plan for 
city waste/' Leaflets referred to were issued; dog- 
gerel was employed, such as — 

Any ntimber of departments 

CzTttiff for our waste; 
Woman s City Club wants one. 

And wants that one in haste. 



There was a man in our town 

Who thought it was no sin 
To have a fine old cla>r-hole 

To put the garbage in. 

And, again, — 

Rock-a-bye, baby, out near the dumps. 
When the wind blows it brings flies m lumps; 
When the flics come the babies will fall, 
Unless Woman's City Club ousts dump and alt 

Pictures, maps, and posters were shown in the City 
Welfare ExhiWts, showing Chicago's bad system in 
contrast to the expert ways in which other cities han- 
dled their refuse. Probably, however, no influence 
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wa$ 50 potent as the lectures given during n fiericul of 
two years in all parts of the city by Miss Mary Mc- 
|X>weIL whose years of residence in a dump neigh- 
iM.YrluHitl gave her the ex|)erience of the human nccti 
of city sanitation. 

Tliough the women were continually t«»ld that Chi- 
cago never "did it** that way: that wc hatl letter ap- 
fHral for an incineration plant at the nridcwcll or a re- 
dttction plant .it the e«lge of the city, and thou]i:h the 
cloM? of the peri«H| of two years drew nearer with no 
exjKrrt plan in sight, when the cotUract with the re- 
duction company w«>uld expire, the women refused to 
Imp turnetl aside from their demand. It was a higher 
thing that they wanted than one sanitary neighlnir- 
IuhhI: it was %in exinrrt city plan t<»w;nds which the 
citv ctndd work. Finally, in the cloving dav< of the 
ctnmcil, after provision ha«l Inren matle to purcha*ic the 
rciluction plant to care for the need of (he city, a com- 
mtHsion was ap|Miintcd on garbage ami ten tho\i<and 
dollars appropriated for a scientific investigation and 
rcctnnmendation to meet the city's nce«N. and »»n this 
garlnage conmiissitni two meml)crs of the \Vt>man*s 
iiiy Ouh were ap|H)inted tt> help solve the problem of 
the city's waste in an exi>crt way. 

Women and Qi\y Hornet 

No one can realisre what it means to lunnan being'* 
to live in the midst of the di'itres^^ing n^litics'* of »nir 
mtMlern cities. Is there h»»i>e that wonicn can help 
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here? Surely her efforts to beautify will not stop 
when she loops back in her front windows the most 
expensive pair of curtains that she can afford and 
looks out to see the street, the vacant lot, the city, 
getting a vision of it as a beautiful, cleanly, orderly 
place, she will give the same intimate plans to its im- 
provement that she has given to her own home. 



•'Clean Up" 

The Woman's City Club "Clean Up^' work was a 
city wide campaign. At the solicitation of the Qub 
the Mayor wrote a letter to the school children urging 
their assistance in cleaning the city. This letter the 
Club had printed and distributed by the wagons of the 
Board of Education, and it was put into the hands of 
every public school child in Chicago. Translated into 
various foreign languages it was distributed, with other 
leaflets, to the foreign speaking children through the 
parochial schools. 

The city put forth special efforts and promised to 
cart away any waste that was gathered into heaps. 
Lists of the telephone numbers of the ward superin- 
tendents were scattered widely. Shop keepers were 
enlisted in the service by special pamphlets ; housekeep- 
ers as well as the children were urged to observe the 
" Clean Up " week. Street cars gave space to the mes- 
sage of the endeavors for a spotless city. Public bon- 
fires were made in outlying districts closely supervised 
by the fire department. The Boy Scouts were defi- 
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nitely enlisted, and did effective work on vacant lots. 
Bill boards and bill poster companies were asked to help 
make a clean city by care in handling the papers and 
refuse in their work. Wholesale grocers' associations 
and all the various trade organizations were enlisted. 
The commercial value of cleanliness to the community 
was constantly urged. Funds were solicited by letter 
and direct appeal was made to business men and organ- 
izations of all kinds. The printing necessary to cover 
so large a city as Chicago at all adequately proved very 
expensive. Every public utility was pressed into serv- 
ice to the uttermost, and the money raised f fom private 
sources met the other expenses incurred. The week 
produced definite results. Its message proved an edu- 
cation to the careless average citizen who throws papers 
and rubbish regardless of effect. Perhaps the greatest 
value of "Clean Up" week was the hope that it en- 
gendered that something might be done, even in dirty 
Chicago; and the well learned lesson of the results 
of "getting together." 

Women in All City Lines 

The field is limitless for women's efforts. The 
suppression of the smoke nuisance, the extension of 
the work of municipal libraries and museums, the wider 
use oi the jniblic schools, enforcement of laws for con- 
trolling the conditions under which food products are 
prq)are(l and foods arc sold, the manner in which com- 
nutnity cares for its prisoners, its poor, its sick, and all 
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and a club that one year will consider on its programme 
only literary subjects, will the next year begin serious 
study on the topics of the day and practical work for 
the community. There was an interesting example 
of this in a small town where one year the programme 
included only such subjects as "Our Great American 
Poets," while the next the club discussed a very real 
and vital question "The influence of resorters on our 
village." 

Clubs in all the various stages of development ex- 
ist, one cannot predict from year to year their activ- 
ities; they are rapidly modified, and the broadening 
influences of the day are many and varied. 

Federations 

The club gatherings into local, city, and state federa- 
tions has a unifying influence, and has brought definite- 
ness into the woman's movement. In 1876 the Chicago 
Woman's Club was organized. It was seven years 
before the members discussed the question as to whether 
the club should do practical work. This was decided 
in the affirmative, and a kindergarten was opened in one 
of the public schools, supported and supervised by the 
Chicago Woman's Club. 

The same trend that is found in our schools, the solv- 
ing of the near problem in an expert way is found in 
the club undertakings. Since women have found each 
other in the club movement, they have had a marked 
influence in forming the social and educational life of 
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communities, and have carried many reforms to suc- 
cess. A long and imposing list of activities of Wom- 
en's clubs covering many phases of human endeavor, 
could be made. Showing a wise adaptability, women 
have carried out the spirit of the motto adopted by the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, — "Unity in 
Diversity." 

Women and the Public Schools 

The history of the development of the public schools 
could not be written without reference to the activity of 
the women in all of the advanced movements, for they 
have been responsible for the establishment of kinder- 
gartens, opening of vacation and night schools. The 
introduction of manual training, cooking and sewing, 
and the extension of the public school system to the 
young confined in reformatories, these movements have 
not only been inaugurated by the influence and demands 
of women's organizations, but more than this in many 
cases they have been supported and sui)crvise(l by them 
until their usefulness has been proved, and the public 
has taken their maintenance and control from the 
women's hands. Women's organizations have founded 
public libraries for their cities, have established and 
equipped playgrounds — and what have they not done 
for the children ? Creches, clothing for the needy pub- 
lic school children, penny lunches, public school schol- 
arships, orphan asylums, summer outing camps, and 
university and art school scholarships, go to make up 
the long list. In their community work they have se- 
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cured public parks and have cared for neglected ceme- 
teries. But there is and has been a curious lapse of 
interest or initiative on the part of women in those 
movements which have to do with the functions oi; 
structure of the city per sc : in the city as an organ of gov- 
ernment. This is very easily explainable when we re- 
member that women are not citizens. These kinds of 
questions have been considered politics and relegated to 
the men who are the voters. These vital city questions 
concerned the city as a business corporation, as a politi- 
cal body, and in the past women were not supposed to be 
interested, and have not been generally intelligent on 
questions relating to the structure of the city. But 
women have been informed concerning the social needs 
and problems of the city; interest in this other group 
of questions that arise when one considers the city as 
an organ of government, questions vital to the city's 
welfare can be aroused only with the intelligent under- 
standing that the compulsion, the "must" of the or- 
ganized city, may help solve the complex problems 
of community social li fe. Take the effort to keep alive 
the city's babies; it is a noble work to pay for dis-. 
trict nursing for the poor babies of the congested 
city neighborhoods, and through their ministrations 
many pitiful little lives are saved to serve the city. 
But it is surely better to be able to secure an 
ordinance that requires that the milk that feeds all 
the babies of the whole city be thoroughly pasteurized, 
handled in cleanly ways, and carefully delivered — and 
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thus save hundreds from illness and depletion of 
strength by calling upon that "must" of government, 
a city milk ordinance. 

It may not seem a matter of much moment of what 
form the organization of a Department of Health takes 
in a community when considered in its purely technical 
aspect. But when one connects up this city depart- 
ment with the babies dying from preventable diseases, 
or with the typhoid fever epidemic due to bad water 
and milk supply, permitted by an inefficient or dishonest 
health inspector, the question of whether a single com- 
missioner or a Board of Health secures the best results 
becomes vital. 

Women organizations have been working with the 
public school boards for years; hundreds of dollars 
have been raised by their various groups to support 
manual training and various advanced educational pol- 
icies to supply the needs of the city children. But how 
many organizations have studied the methods of rais- 
ing funds by taxation for school purposes and the va- 
rious powers of the school Boards ? 

Without undervaluing the work of the past and the 
value of experimentation of the privately supported 
enterprise, it would seem that we might make great ad- 
vance when the public spirited citizens of a community 
desert, for a time at least, the partial result that conies 
from private effort and push with intelligent enthusiasm 
the compulsion of the organized city to solve the city's 
needs. 
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Scientific Organ of Government Needed 

It is of paramount importance to the city, there- 
fore, to secure the best and most closely adapted or- 
gan of government, that it may meet these difficult 
questions which its very existence brings to pass, and 
may solve them in the way to make it possible for 
the city to realize the "hope of democracy." The gov- 
ernmental form of the city, the town, the township, 
and county, should be clearly understood by all the 
people. It is of moment to have an intelligent in- 
terest in city contracts with public sen-ice corporations. 
Now that the functions of the modem city have been 
extended to include every problem of public welfare, 
a new understanding of the possibilities of cooperative 
effort is thrilling the minds of the people. 

Does the woman come in? Whether she has the 
vote or not she cannot stay out. The modern city has 
her, her home, and her children, in its grip. 

The Call to Women 

It was in recognition of these facts, and also pos- 
sibly in response to that world wide movement sweep- 
ing women into public affairs, that the Woman's City 
Qub of Chicago was organized, whose experience has 
been made the basis of this article. Perhaps in no 
city of the world have women played so vital a part 
in securing social welfare. Inspired by such leaders as 
Jane Addams, Julia Lathrop, Mary McDowell, Mrs. 
Lucy Flower, Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge, public 
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movements have been begun and carried to successful 
fulfillment that have advanced the welfare of thou- 
sands of the city's dwellers. 

Woman's latest call, then, is to an intelligent under- 
standing of the functions of local government with all 
the possibilities that that implies. In response to this 
call, women will take books of dvil governments in 
their hands, their study classes will include local af- 
fairs, and their organizaticHis will have a public policy 
for governmental functions. When she hears that 
call and realizes its significance and b^[ins to meet it: 
intelligently, the ballot will be to her a means to s^ 
noble and much desired aid. Citizenship will 
prized. Voting will be a short cut to the commvmitfi 
welfare. There is little danger that the won^n whczis 
have this vision of modern community needs and pn)l>— 
lems will be stampeded in political action. With adde^cd 
definite training, women's sense of proportion will hol^^vl 
them true to the vision of the whole, and they wi 11 
render valuable service to the city. 
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SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

J. Community Needs. 

2. City Homes — The Housing Problem and Build- 
ing Ordinances. 

3. •Methods of Fire Prevention. 

4. City Planning. 

5. Cities and the Transportation Problem, 

6. The Milk, Water, and Pood Supply for a Com- 
munity. 

7. Schools as Civic Centers. 

8. The Influence of Nickel Shows and Public Recre- 
ations on the Community's Young People. 

p. How to Save the Babies. 

10. Public Control of Bodies. 

11. Women and City Waste. 



PART III 

The Ideal City 

By IMOOKN B. OAKLBY 
and 
LUCRBTIA L. BLANKBNBURO >'<^ 

Municipal HouMlcccping 

MllNfC^fPAf, hoti.srkrrpinK ij* only private house- 
keeping; on a larger fK'alc. TWin ha.M licen re- 
f>cnterl MO many timed tliat it haA lx*cr)mc a trtiiHUi, yet 
the truth it Mtates is no im|K)rtant that it cannot he too 
often tuMimtecl u|K)n. Miuueipal housekeeping, then, in 
only private housekeeping; nn a larger scale, and what- 
ever constitutes ^rxul private housrkeepinjj must also 
constitute Rood puhlic housekeeping. (khkI private 
luuisekeeping is characterixcrl hy order, cleanliness, 
health fulness, and heatity. (lood puhlic housrkeepiuf; 
must, therefore, \k charactcrizecl hy order, cleanliness, 
health fulness, and l)eatUy. Order is heaven's first law, 
anci mtist prevail in the home and in the city, as well 
as with the stars in their courses. In an orderly hotise- 
hole! there must he one responsihie head: the ntistress 
or her representative, the salariecl hotisekeeper. In an 
c»rderly city there nuist he one res|N>nsihlc head. 

The ideal city in Anterica will have a commission 
form of goveriunent. This Cf»mmission will consist 

9JXI 
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of five members, and these five members will appoint 
by competitive examination the responsible head of the 
city, who will be the Business Manager or Public 
Housekeeper. This Business Manager will see that 
each department of the government is run on the best 
business principles. He will be responsible for all em- 
ployees of the government in every one of its depart- 
ments, excepting only the judicial department, and he 
will appoint them all under the nonpartisan and impar- 
tial rules of a civil service law. 

Order in the household is maintained by efficient 
service. The housekeeper understands the needs of 
her household and selects all her employees from the 
character of the references they bring her, and by which 
their honesty and efficiency are guaranteed. Order in 
the ideal city will be maintained by efficient service. 
The Business Manager will select his employees accord- 
ing to the value of the references they bring. They 
must furnish proof that they are honest and efficient 
As the private housdceeper does not ask the political 
opinions of her servants, so the Business Manager will 
not ask whether the cit/s servants are republicans or 
democrats. Experience and efficiency are the requi- 
sites in both public and private housekeeping, and po- 
litical opinions have no connection with either expe- 
rience or efficiency. Partisan politics being thus dim- 
inated, the ideal city will be able to conduct efficiently 
all the public utilities. Heat, light, water, telephone 
service, and street car service, will be furnished to all 
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citizens at the cost of maintenance. With no inca* 
paUe employees appointed by reaMni of political pulls, 
anfl no political boss to ckiim a large share of the 
profits, the cost of maintenance, as cnm|iare<t with the 
politically managed utilities of otir present day cities, 
will, uncIotiUedly, be low. Street car routes will lie 
kiid cntt accrirding to the needs of the city and under the 
direction of the Business Manager As {lolitical deals 
will \pc eliminated, the cfpiipnicnt ami service will fol- 
low the rec|uirements of the public comfort and con- 
venience. 

The Commission will be the Icfnslative body of the 
city and will enact the few laws that will Ixr necessary. 
Tiie ideal city will have lenrnect that the multiplying 
of laws tends to c<jn fusion and conse^iuent lawlessness. 
There will be a few coni|irehensivc laws which the 
jK'f^jle will understand an«l tlicrelure ol>ey with cheer- 
fulness. 

TIm CommlMion Sltcted by the Peopto 

The Commission will Inr elected by the i>eople of the 
city. All citizens, Iwth men and women, who have 
fulfilled the requirements of the compulsory education 
law will be entitled to vote. There will be a short 
Iwllot, of necessity, since there will 1h? few ofTicials 
to elect. It will Ixr a nonimrti^an liallot, l)earing the 
name of no i«irty and showing no party syml>ols. It 
will l;e a secret lxill«/t since all citizens will have suf- 
ficient education in public afTairs to kivw, without as- 
sistance, which men and women are best qualified for 
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public service. Nominations to office will probably be 
made by petition. A nonpartisan government will have 
done away with boss ridden conventions, and direct 
primaries will have been found to be mere duplications 
of elections and a needless public expense. The judges 
of the municipal and juvenile courts, and the police 
magistrates, will be appointed by the Commission, and 
will hold their positions for long terms, or for life. 
The various minor positions connected with the judi- 
cial department will be filled by the judges from the 
certified lists of the city civil service commission. 

Qualifications for Voting 

Public order, resting, as it does, on public education, 
all children will be obliged to spend sufficient time in 
school to acquire the knowledge necessary to make 
them intelligent citizens. The compulsory education 
law will include reading and writing the English lan- 
guage, arithmetic through interest and banking, Eng- 
lish and United States history, geography, and public 
and personal hygiene. Having fulfilled the require- 
ments of the law, the children will be awarded certifi- 
cates testifying to that fact, and these certificates will 
have to be presented at the polls when their owners, 
having reached manhood and womanhood, shall be 
ready to assume the duties and privileges of citizenship. 
Adult men and women, entering the city from other 
states, or from foreign countries, and desiring to be- 
come citizens, will be required to go before the sdKX^ 
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Uf'^nl and give proof that they can read and write Eun- 
UhU, and have a gfjo<l comprehenMon of the lawn and 
vui^Uitm of the dty« They nutfit alno Imt able to Khow 
that they )>ofif»eM HuOicient iiktil in Kome trade or pro 
hhnum U) enMire a HveHhcKxl and prevent their Ikt- 
(ciintnK a burden to the ronunnnity. Tho*ir who sat- 
isfy the re<iuirenient»« of the M'UtxA Iniard will lie 
awarded certifWaten which will entitle them to l>e(*otne 
vc;tinf( a\'t/xun» Tlione who fail will Ik* ^tven the (;|i- 
fjorttuiity to attcttd ni^ht MlMKiU where thry may (|tial- 
tfy for the privilege of citi/ennhip. I'^ach year a hhort 
M*ri('H (if leeturen on the city government and the cintini 
(jf ( iti/rtm will Ik* ^tven iti the public school btiilditif/n 
by onicialfi of the K'lvernment and iirofcHHorn from the 
city ttnivernity. 'Jhene lecturew will Ik* for thr inMrur- 
tion of the youn^ men and yotin^ women who will 
Ih* nrar the votitii;; a^e, atid .-tttcndatirr wilt br obli)/ 
atory, The reconl of attrndance will In* inscribed on 
the Kh»H>l certiTwate of each yotui^ citizen, and non- 
attendance will Ijc con^ider^d jtistihablr catise for re- 
ftiMtijC the jjreat privilejje c»f the fraiKhise. The idral 
city will n(;t allow any voter to br i^tiorant c>f the law*i 
which i^ovcrn him, nor of Wis rrsponsibility for those 
lawK. 

Sducatlon to Be CompuUory 

The ktiowled|,jr nr<eh*.ary for an intellijjrnt exercine 
of the francluNe lieiiiK a^sutrcl, the (ity'w childrm will 
contmue their ednration iti trade mIkkiK atid trrh- 
nical M Ixxilfi^ which will take the place (if the present day 
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high schools. Those whose economic necessities compel 
them to go to work on having satisfied the requirements 
of the compulsory education law, will be given indus- 
trial training in continuation schools after the fashion 
of the continuation schools found so successful at pres- 
ent in Germany. By an arrangement between the city 
and the managers of mills and factories, these children 
will divide their time between practical work and the 
schools. A new relationship will be established between 
the factories and public education. The manufacturers 
will accommodate their shops to the schools and the 
schools will, in turn, adjust themselves to the require- 
ments of the factories. It will have been realized that 
an cfTicicnt workman cannot be made in a school, 
neither can he be made without a school. 

Hy this scientific cooperation of manufacturers and 
school boards, the children of the ideal city will be able 
to get a sound theoretical and practical training in 
every trade essential to the growth and development 
of an intelligent community. Girls will have equal 
opportunities with boys in such trades as they wish to 
learn, but they will, in addition, be required to take 
a thorough course in domestic science and cooking. 
Good health depending so vitally on the right selection 
and i)rcparation of foods, the ideal city will provide 
all housekeepers and home makers with ample oppor- 
tunity to acquire that knowledge of foods and cooking 
which is essential to establish and preserve healthy life. 
This course in cooking and domestic science will, of 
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cniirHc, Ih* n\m\ to Uiyn who may winlt to ((ualify for the 
ixmiticin of ntcwunl or chef. 

Vntitii; |)coplc nhowitiK niarknl htrrnry or artiNtic 
ta^tcN unci iihihty will not take the nnirHCN in the trade 
M ItofiU, but will Attend preparatory HchiNiU which will 
lie under the nmnaKenient of the city univernity, and 
later they will enter the iniiverHity itiielf where they will 
tuul facilities for the incmt advanced education. Thiit 
univerHity education will not lie free, hut will lie offered 
at a ntininiun) coMt. Iwee university Mcholar.HhipH, how- 
ever, will tie offered in the iniiverMity preparatory 
M IkmiIm to thoHe fihowiuK enpecial intellectual \{\i\^» and 
tci whom even the mininmm coM of the hi^dter educa 
tiitn would lie a hardrihip. l*Velile minded and defective 
children will have Meparate hcIukiN provided for them, 
and will tie under the conMant olmervation of phynicianH 
and pMycholo|{iHtH. The hopelcN^ily frrhle minded will 
lie Ke^reKated thnin^j their lifetime, and tho»»e manifeM 
itif; incurahle criminal tendencieH will lie Mrrili/rd. 
The M'hiHiU for the feehle minded and defective will 
lie in the country where the inmateri will he taught 
Kardenin^; and the care of Muall frtiitn. The nale of the 
productri of the ^ardenn will make the hcIiooN lielf- 
mip|iortin(f. 

Heading' and writing', even when ct»ml»ined with 
a knowled);e of city otdinances and of hygiene, will 
not HUlVice to pre-^erve the Male. Thin knowledge 
nniHt lie engrafted upon morality and a nenne of the 
ri[;htM of others, if character in to lie formetl, and ideal 
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chl/xmUip maintained. That itn children may learn 
the highest morality and an abiding dcn.Hc of the rights 
of others, the ideal city will have the Golden Rule 
emblazoned upon the walls of every Hch(^)l room : "Do 
unto others as ye would that others nhould do unto 
you/' and "Thou shalt love they neighl)or as thy- 
self/' will be the daily texts repeated hy every scholar. 
The city will allow inrrfect freedom in religious wor- 
shipi but the Christian religion as taught in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, will he rcgardccl as the hasis of the 
government, and the corner stone of its system of law 
and equity. 

Public School Building! Will Be Social Centers 

The public school buildings will he the rhih houses 
of the people. They will he open to the public every 
evening, every Saturday, and every Siuiday. In the 
assembly room of each sclioollionse the people of each 
ward will meet to discuss the events of the week and 
talk over the needs of the city. Profrssors from the 
university and city oflicials will give occasional lectures 
on the problems of g«)verntnent. Popitlar lecturers will 
give illustrated talks on science, art, and travel. These 
assenibly rooms will also he the recreation centres for 
each ward. Young and old will meet in them to dance 
anci play games and otherwise entertain themselves. 
I'ublic playgroun«ls in every ward will give the chil- 
dren ample facilities for oittdoor amtisements and exer- 
cise. 
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Pure Food, Water, and Air for All 

The competent housekeeper sees that her household is 
supplied with pure food, pure water, and unlimited 
fresh air. The ideal city, through its Business Man- 
ager or Public Housekeeper, will guarantee to its citi- 
zens the purity of these three necessities of life. Food 
products will be carefully inspected by persons scien- 
tifically trained for that purpose. The source of the 
water supply will be guarded from polution by trained 
chemists and bacteriologists. The air will be kept fresh 
and pure by the prevention of smoke and dust. 

The ideal private housekeeper studies economy. She 
allows nothing to go to waste, and she regulates the 
expenses of her household by the amount of her in- 
come. The ideal city will also regulate its expenses 
by the amount of its income. The Business Manager 
will present an annual budget wherein the expenses of 
each department of the government will be stated to 
the minutest detail. To meet these details the city 
treasurer will state the amount of income which can 
be assigned to each department. This budget, with the 
treasurer's statement, will be kept well before the at- 
tention of the taxpayers, who will thus know the act- 
ual running expenses of the government and the amount 
of public revenue which must be supplied by taxation. 

Although many trained inspectors will be required 
to watch over the purity of the food supplies and guar- 
antee the successful operation of the public utilities, 
the expenses of carrying on the city's affairs will be 
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far less than in the city of today with fewer inspec- 
tors and no public utilities to manage. The elimination 
of incompetent officials with political pulls, and the sub- 
stitution of especially trained experts will insure econ- 
omy as well as efficiency. The competent housekeeper 
guards her young family from the contamination of 
immoral books and amusements. The ideal city will 
endeavor to protect the young citizen from the same 
contamination. Moving picture shows and the theatres 
frequented by the young will be censored by a com- 
mittee of men and women who will be responsible to 
the Commission. 

The Police Force 

The police force of the city being appointed under 
civil service rules, owing allegiance to no political boss, 
retaining their positions solely by reason of their hon- 
esty and efficiency, will be a self respecting body of 
men and women, eager to maintain for the people that 
order which is the first requisite of an ideal city. One- 
third of the police force will probably be women. These 
women will patrol the parks and places of public amuse- 
ment and see that public decency is maintained. They 
will visit the theatres and concert halls frequented by 
young people and report offenses against public moral- 
ity. They will visit factories and tenements and as- 
sist the government inspectors in maintaining sanitary 
conditions. They will be health officers r well as po- 
lice officers, and will be constantly on the lookout for 
violation of the city's sanitary code. They will speak 
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t// \'yAMftf% of tlic kiw« of fitililic lir;iltli aiul |Knnt out 
Uf thtm the injuries they arc flotiiK to tlinn«M-|vr«i .iiul 
fhrif ndKhUjrrn, They will keqi .1 watdifiil rye 011 
y'Atthful lawlifeakern ami rqinrt the rotiMitioti> in their 
Witwrn in the mcHcal atul efhuiatirinal antlioritiev 

Court* and Pritont 

line jtfvefule r#/iirl ln-ffire whi<h young criinitial<i 
HE"! fjT hr'/iight for rxattiiiiaiioti atiM trt;il will have an 
t*^r:u\ fiitnitier of ni^n and womm to st-rvt a^ jti'lpM-^, 
vt/yfiiry*, and jnrien. Snrli yonnj; rritninaN an are ttttx- 
vtMrd will lie M*nl |o the mhtnth tor drfntivr cliiMrrn, 
whrff fhry will lie itegregatrrl until marked iru|irove- 
mrtit ifi their mental and moral (onrhtion 'ihall have 
Ijicnr/^rte rvident. If in the rj|iinion of the medical and 
|/%y< h'iloj{iral rxjiertn thry hhall l*e fr»iuid to \tr ^lr^^rU' 

eralc an'l mentally atul morally definent, thry wdl l»e 
•rgrrgatrd for thr rr^it of thrir livrn and will lie Mrril- 
i/ed. Adult criminaN will lie <r»mmittrrl tn vIukjN 
e^liTMally |ire|iarrrl fr»r thrm ;ind thrir mrntal and 
tiVfral drvrlo|iinent will lie rarrftilly Mi|i«'rviird hy rx- 
|i«*runefital iK-nologi^t^ and |ny< holo^jr I'l, 'I lir-.r privm 
^tfh'i'iN like the vh'i'iN for df-fi-<ttvr diildrrn, will lie 
in thr country. 'I lir privinri-; will Ih- taiijdit u^rful 
tradrn, gardrtiing, and afMiMilttirr, and will lir |i:iir| a 
waj.jr fr,r thrir work. 'I hr*. wa^j*' will jjo to th#- Mi|i|K>rt 
of fhrir f' MtilirH, if thry havr any, or if not, will ar- 
rumulatr in thr priviu hank and hr pairl to thrm rm 
thrir release. A third <onvi«tion for rrimr, or in 
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special cases a second conviction, will be met with 
perpetual segregation and sterilization. The logical 
punishment for criminal assault on women will be 
prompt sterilization. 

The Saloon to Go 

With the segregation of the feeble minded, the defec- 
tive, and the criminal, and with the appetite of the 
healthy man satisfied with proper food, properly cooked 
by properly trained housekeepers, there will be a con- 
stantly decreasing demand for intoxicating liquor. The 
drinking saloon will go out of business for lack of 
patronage. Moreover, it will no longer be needed as 
a rallying place for the ward politician and his follow- 
ers, since the civic education of all citizens and the 
adoption of a universal civic service law will have elim- 
inated the spoils system with all its ramifications. 
Hotels and restaurants will sell light wines to be drunk 
at meals, but there will be small demand for them. 
Popular education in foods and food values will have 
brought all citizens to a realizing sense of the un- 
healthfulness of alcohol even in small quantities. 

The Social Eyil 

With the segregation of the feeble minded, the de- 
fective, and the criminal, and with saloons dying out 
for lack of patronage, the social evil will be at a mini- 
mum. The knowledge of public and personal hy- 
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girtic r«irly iiiMilkcl into all chiMrcn, tof(cthcr with 
thrir tiMiral oMifjation to otlirrn, will not fail to afTcci 
llirir luihttH an<l i\vyAvv%. Any Ik^unct Mi»|K'clrf| f>f har- 
U/ring victims of the mk iai evil will Ikt plainly marked 
with the ruune of itH owner who will Im: helcl le^^ally 
rr>|KinHihle for all that takes place on his pro|H*rty. 
Su>|irt'tefl lifMiHeH will alv> Ik* r|ii:irantin('(l after the 
pl;in <leviM;<l in IMiilaclelphia. The white slave traffic 
lAill not exist liecause there will l>e \vt |Hfliiiial I>osh to 
draw revenue from protected vice, and Ix'cauHe the 
Ij'/lice fc^rce, freed from |K)!itic;d control, will honesily 
%trive to enforce all laws enaciecl for its supiiression. 
It is reas^malile to hn|)|xise that in the icleal city, pub- 
lic prostitution will cease to exist. 

The ideal city will thus maintain order throui;h the 
Ivrtiesly and eflicieiuy of its employee*^ even a^ the pri- 
vate hcniS4'kee|K'r maintains order throu;;h the efficiency 
of c^ich meml^rr of her household, 

For • Clean City 

Onler l>ein|^ assurecl, c|eanline*>^ will follr>w. The 
private housekee|H'r knows that dust is the j^reat enemy 
of comfort and health. Iler houv is cleaned hy the 
vacuinn process, which c*liminates the old fashionecl 
hroom hy whose meatis the <lust was spread over the 
furniture, as well as tlu- old fashioned duster which re- 
turned the dust to the f|fM*r. 'I he ideal city will know 
that dust is the f^reat caitier of infection. Its streets 
Hill lie cleanecl hy the vat luun pnMess. They will Ik: 
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TEE IDEAL CITY WILL BEQUIBE CLEANLINESS 
the greatest menace to health and lite la Dimi 

Sprinkled, swept, and the dirt lifted by the same 
machine. 

All the waste of each household will be put into one 
receptacle, to the great relief of the housewife. She 
will not need one can for garbage, another for ashes. 
and another for papers and miscellaneous waste. All 
the waste will go into one can and the result will be 
cleanly and sanitary, since the dry ashes will disinfect 
the garbage and the garbage will hold the ashes and 
papers and prevent them from flying over the streets. 
Every morning all the city's waste, whether it be street 
sweepings, household garbage, ashes, papers, tin cans, 
broken crockery, old bottles, old clothes, old iron, or 
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what not, will be collected and conveyed in tightly closed 
carts to the Sty Destructor, where it will be burned. 
There will be no expenditure for fuel, since this diver- 
sified waste contains enough combustible material to 
consume the whole of it. The power arising from the 
intense heat of the Destructor will be used to generate 
the electricity which will light the city and pump water 
into its reservoirs. The ash and clinker which remain 
after combustion will be used in making roadlx^ds and 
in manufacturing into fire brick.* 

The competent housekeeper is keenly solicitous that 
the drinking water of her household shall be pure. The 
ideal city will be no less desirous of maintaining the 
purity of its water supply. Its sewage will not be per- 
mitted to run into rivers and poison the water of its 
own citizens or that of neighboring communities. The 
sewage will be conducted into septic tanks, where chem- 
istry and bacteriology will unite to render it harmless. 
The purified fluid will run into the streams without pol- 
luting them, and the smudge will be burned with other 
waste in the Destructor. 

Food Clean and Pure 

The private housekeeper is as watchful of the purity 
of the foods she supplies to her household as she is 
of their drinking water. She buys tlie best quality she 
can afford, from the most reliable stores. She inspects 
her cellar and her refrigerator, that no contamination 

* I have seen this system in operation in England. 
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may lurk in them, to the detriment of the foods she 
has txnight. The ideal city will guard tlic purity and 
cleanliness of its foo<i sup|)ly with the same zeal and 
intelligence. All the i<j()(h carried into the city \jy 
farmers or dealers will de deix^sited in central depots 
where they will Ije examined by inspectors Ijcforc being 
offered for sale. Whatever is sjioilcd or otherwise unfit 
to t)e eaten will tje consigned to the municipal De* 
structor. All that is passed hy the inspectors will \)e 
marked according to its grade of excellence and stamped 
with the date of insi)ection. 

These guaranteed frxjds will then be delivered to the 
co6i>erative stores which will exist in all sections of the 
city, and each housekee[jer who deals with these stores 
will know the age and quality of the foods they offer 
for sale. These stores will ]h* under inspection as to 
their cleanliness and ventilation, tiut the principles of 
hygiene will have \Httn so thonnaghly learned in the 
public schools that sho[)keepers will seldom offend the 
sanitarv laws. 

All articles of f^xxl [>ut into cold storage will be 
stamped with the date of dejKjsit, and none will be 
fx^rmitted to be sold after the limit of healthfulness has 
Ixjen reached. The f^^xxls jxrddled by street venders will 
\yt constantly under the eyes of the fxjlice woman, and 
lack of cleanliness will Ix: followed by the withdrawal of 
the vendor's license. Milk will Ixi under close inspec* 
tion from the rlaily to the consumer, and cattle will be 
insfxjcted in the farms and again in the city aliattoirs. 
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Streets ¥^11 Be Clean 

The competent housekeeper has inherited from her 
grandmother an old-time maxim which says, "One keep- 
clean is worth a dozen make-cleans." Her children, 
having been taught order and cleanliness, do not drop 
waste matter on the floors; they have learned to pick 
up what may chance to have fallen, and they put back 
into its place any object they make use of. 

The ideal city will require the same neatness and 
cleanliness from its citizens. No one of them will 
throw paper or refuse into the streets. They will have 
been so carefully instructed in their homes and their 
schools that their constant aim will be to keep the 
streets and parks free from litter of all kinds. Orna- 
mental waste cans will be placed at suitable places along 
all the streets, and the thoughtless citizen who may 
chance to drop paper or fruit skins will be required by 
the observant policeman or policewoman to pick up 
what has been dropped and place it in a can. The man 
who befouls a floor or pavement by spitting upon it 
will not be fined, but simply required to wipe up his 
filth. It will be the experience of the police force of 
the ideal city that no man will ever have to be required 
to wipe up this filth more than once. 

No Smoke — No Gas 

The city will maintain the cleanliness of its air with 
the same vigor that it shows in maintaining the cleanli- 
ness of its streets, its food supply, and its drinking 
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water. Coal smoke will be unknown. Electricity and 
gas will run its elevators, print its newspapers, and give 
power to its manufactories. The electricity will doubt- 
less be generated at the mouth of the coal mines, and 
the gas from the coke ovens and the blast furnaces, which 
the extravagance and uncleanly thoughtlessness of the 
present age allow to go to waste, will be the fuel of the 
rolling mills, and it will be piped to private houses for 
cooking purposes. A central steam heating plant will 
provide heat for such as do not wish to use gas, and 
smoke will disappear from the private chimney as well 
as from the smokestacks of mills and factories. All 
railways will be electrified and soot and cinders will be 
meaningless words. 

All Pests Will Be AboUshed 

The necessary result of order and cleanliness is 
health fulness. 

The competent housekeeper screens her house against 
the fly and the mosquito. The ideal city will abolish 
both pests. Stables and abattoirs will be screened to 
prevent the escape of any flies that may chance to find 
a lurking place in the refuse, but the refuse itself will 
be thoroughly disinfected to insure the destruction of 
eggs and larvae. Streets and parks and alleys and 
back yards will be patrolled by inspectors on the look- 
out for standing water that may serve as breeding 
places for mosquitoes. Rats and mice will be exter- 
minated by bacteriological methods, and a painless end 
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^*t. |/1^;ift*inf r//rntf;ffii'/fi« fh//ii^lf tliry l^r. will !**• r/. 
OivV'J ffM7i tJif i'l^;il rify. 'Ihftr will I;** no |*l;i'r 
ViOijyi jt% limits f'^r ^if/f? f;inirr^ nf infr/tioiu ')»«; 
#-^v5. 'l)}p t\t,y^ v/ilJ ''/iitiniir f/# ^t^^r )\\^ m;i-»''r in 
l1> '//ijnUy. v/Ji^rr lir will fnUill tlir ol»jf/t /J lii:; 

■»?r; :?]v/ vrvf, ;ift 5lir ;ilv/;iy^ I>;»^ ^i'Tv^^l, l,y pr'#f''/tin^ 
Vr i}xu^Srr\ |/r;in;ifi^:; from vrrinin. 

T^j** fiW^y I';ni<li::li ^|/;irrow will n'lt \^ f'J»r;it''l in 

llrf* tfr***'? tti f|i^' irjr;i| /ify. (f:; / iti/'h^ 7/ill li;ivr 
>:if;;^/l v/h;it fhr orrntliolo^i^f:; ^if !^i/|;»y ;ir^ MyiTjff to 
'*"•»/ }i, tJuil tJi/' ^|/;irrov/ i^ ;i :;j;f/if:; //f vermin, ili;>t if 
Ui^]y ;fff;f/-k% \u^f^ \'^^^^, I'^f i* fJi^ fnir^l^htint^ for of 
O.*" l/ir'U tl?;if #lo Orvonr flirm; ;it»'I t}i:it if V\)U tli'' 
«f""ft t;y r;ifin(; tl<^ lr;if I/ikU ;in/I ]»y f';iTiTii; off fli^ 
*ATt ff'/tn flif yfi^%u^ l*r;»n'Jir5. l'rof^:-..-:i'ifi;i) s:|;;irro'// 
V;:>rft will )iC nnf/loyr^l hy tlir rify f^/ Mr.A'.r f)jr f'/utj^U 
'/f Tjj^ %frf#*f%, fr;if /lov/n fli'* ^ji;irro7/ ^\f'^\^ ;ni'l 'l^-.ffoy 
<!i^ rj/j/5 'J j,^ %|/;irrov/ will I/*' '■<*''Mmn;i*'-'l l/'-^ ;iii:-.r li'' 
i* fJ*)iy. /I '1^5froyrr /;f |*rojfrrty, ;in'l ;i for of r*;i| l*u'U. 
^J"l ;»|ji^/ \t^'uu^ t,( \}h li;ir^li ;in'l iiiJ:i-.f«'nf voi^-, 

Th« M««l Cifr A Oiii«* City 

I h/* i'lr;il /ify will r^'o<fni/r f)*;»f noi?./'^ r/|ii;illy wiOi 

'litf, i? tipr ritf'Uty of puMj/ )j«;>]«}p. Ijif^Mtoij:-. '!i?.*;i :■#■:; 
at'' ^rmiiTi;ifr'l in filfli, ;in'l j:|/T*;i'| ;iIiT'/;i/| I,/ /l-i.-.» uu*\ 
'Iiv;i54' r;irryinj{ insi'/t^ ;in/1 ;niirn;fU, l/tif n'-i-v* i? fhr 
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THEKE WILL BK NO WILD NOISE IK THE IDEAL CITT 

Tkc rourtb of Juir will be orMil«t«d la ■ MM, Mdcllr 
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fruitful c;iUMf of wtxst rlefangctnentft and of affcctir/nj* 
of the ear. A» the eye, to remain in health, ref|uire» 
rf%\\\AX intervals of rlarknew, W} the ear re^|uire» inter- 
val of fjuiet. The irleal city will wA allow the car» 
an^l the t\^xvtA\% <^yMeni<^ of its rili;^en!* to l;e injure/1 l;y 
u«^le<;«; ami av^/i^lahle m/ise. All unnece<*<»ary noi^c will 
1^ «iilence/l, ami miwrh that i* now rlcemerl tinavoirlable 
will l;e fMiml to lie ^juite unnere«;«;ary. The shrieking 
street vemler» will l;c Millerl, HmiwrkeejKrrs im the %\(\t 
Mreets who Iniy the wares the vemlers tarry, will place 
rvytices in their winrlows anm/uneing what they nee^l, 
;iml the venrler§ will %\tf\i wliere they see the n^/tices. 
The time of the lK/usekeej;er an^l of the vender will 
thus l>e saved, ami those who rl/^ m/t wish to l/uy will 
pfA have their {Krace disturlMrd l;y needless shr/uts. 
Newslx^ys will not l>e seen nor heard tm the street* 
of the i/leal city. The t^mimnnity will have recogni/.ed 
that the mfmey earnerl hy the l^^/ys is more than c^nintcr- 
t/alanced l;y the vagal/^/nd hahits tfiey arrjuire, and liy 
the kmjfwledge of evil that the street life brings them. 
Instea/l of l>eing rm the streets, they will Ix? in c^/ntinu- 
ati//n scIkx^^Is, learning trades that will fit them for use- 
ful lives. Their place as news venders will l^c filled 
l/y adult crif;i;les whri wMild otherwise have to l;c suj>- 
ffffticf] in jnihlic institutions. Steam whistles will tuA 
Utfwriii the ears of dwellers in the ideal city, nor will 
liells disturb their jK'ace. Automatic signaling will 
suj;#'r«5^/le whistling l/y railway engines, and factory 
liells and whistles will nM lie necessary, as they are ruA 
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today in our very imperfect cities, because of cheap 
and universal clocks. The ideal city will probably pro- 
vide electric connection between the town hall clock 
and private clocks, in order that no household need be 
without the correct time. Public striking clocks, and 
clocks that chime the quarter and half hours, will be 
needless and therefore will be silenced. It is possible 
that church bells will be permitted on Sundays between 
9 a. m. and 7 p. m., but on no other day at any time. 
There is a sentiment about a church bell that may sur- 
vive the need of quiet, but with correct time assured in 
each household, bells will not be necessary to remind 
worshippers of the hour for service, and I am inclined 
to think that since certain cities that are far from ideal, 
notably Bilbao, in Spain, have already forbidden church 
bells, the ideal city of the future will consider them an 
unnecessary noise. 

The work even of an ideal city cannot be carried on 
unless men and women are willing to work at night 
There will still be morning papers to print, telegraphic 
messages to be sent, and telephones to answer. Night 
trains will still need conductors and brakemen, and 
stores and banks will need night watchmen. Policemen 
and firemen must still be on duty that others may sleep 
in tranquillity. Nurses and physicians must wake to 
tend the sick and dying. All this great army of night 
workers must get their needful sleep by day, and as 
their work is of such great value to the community, 
their rest must be safeguarded. Since whistles and 
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lirlU nniHl lie Hilt*iUT(l. Ii;im(I nrffaiiH and ntrrt*! |iiaii(iH 
and itinrrant tiancU nin»tl \\\vv\ llir Hanu* nccrsnary fate*. 
Otir toilrrN of Itic* nif^lil who mhihI h\vv\) hy day cainiol 
lir di*«(url»t'd tiy anylliin^ mo nltnly nnrlrss as mo raltrd 
Mlrrcl music, Tlu* rliildiTii. for wliosc sake* \\\v or^an 
l^rindrr is tolrralcd today, will have ImMIit anuisrnuMit 
in the* piihlir playf^ronnds with which rarli ward will Ik* 
Mip|)lit*d. Tilt* Hchool hon^cs, lM*iiif{ Ihr pcoplc'H chit) 
hotiHTH, will l)c? provided vvilli pianos and organs, and 
the cliildrcn and their parents will have the daily oppor- 
Ituiity of hearinf{ f{ood ninsic, The discordant tones of 
llie Htreel pian(»s will not he missed. 

hnst and noise are the two f^rrat evils of city life, 
and the ideal city will In* ahle to reduce twitli to an 
endnralile mininnnn. The street car will follow the 
factory ludl and whistle, the yelling venders and (he 
strident hand or^an into hanishment. The citizens of 
an ideal city will tolerate neither the dnst which the 
trolley car must raise in its swift rnsh nor the noise 
Ihat comes from its heavy hnik and potnidni^ wheels. 
Snhways will he hiiilt nnder (he wide stieets of the 
city. There will he tracks in these snhways for the 
cars, and road space fnr all heavy traffic. The hn^e 
vans that ponnd heitvily over onr present streets, the 
waKtMiH (hat carry iron and other < lan^in^; freif^ht will 
all make use of the snhways. The city will ^ain in 
cleanliness and qniet, and the transit service will ({ain 
in s|H*ed and re^^nlarity. In the snhways there will l>c 
no snow and ice to delay the cars, nor electric storms 
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to block the wires. The ventilation will be looked after 
by Board of Health, and there will be so many open- 
ings to the air that fires will not be dreaded. The streets 
freed from the disfiguring cars will be planted with 
many trees which by their growing will purify the 
air. Private carriages and light-weight motor cars will 
use, but not abuse, these shaded and dustless driveways. 
The motor cars will probably all be run by electricity, 
since the ideal city will not tolerate the smell nor 
snrK)ke of gasoline, nor will it endure for one minute 
the sputterings, snortings, and shriekings of the present- 
day car. The engineers of the ideal city will have 
evolved a noiseless motor. A great public need creates 
inventors to supply that need, so a city that will not 
tolerate noise in its vehicles will soon be provided 
with motive power that will supply the necessary force 
with the no less necessary silence. A municipal cab 
system for the surface roads, under the control of the 
Business Manager, will supplement the transit facili- 
ties in the subways, and its cheap and efficient service 
will prevent the overcrowding of the subway cars. 

Living Conditions Will Bt Ideal 

Even in an ideal city, some of the people will be 
rich and some will be poor. The difference between it 
and the present-day city will be that the poor will be 
clean and comfortable so far as the municipal adminis- 
tration can insure cleanliness and comfort. The foods 
the poor eat will be pure, and the air they breathe will 
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be free from dust and smoke. The tenement houses 
will be built around hollow squares which will be gar- 
dens with grass and flowers. The houses will probably 
be built of cement and will be fireproof and vermin- 
proof, and all the rooms will be open to the light. The 
municipal building inspectors, holding their oflice, as 
they will, solely by reason of their honesty and efficiency, 
will keep close watch on all builders, and the laws reg- 
ulating tenement building will be vigorously enforced. 
The houses will be divided into apartments of from one 
to seven rooms, and every apartment will be provided 
with running water. The city will conduct public 
laundries where housekeepers from the tenements may, 
for a nominal pa3rment, wash and iron their clothes. 
Swimming pools and gymnasiums will also be open to 
the public at a price that will simply cover the cost of 
maintenance. The city will be healthful so far as an 
intelligent and efficient administration can make it so. 
With an abundance of light and air, there will be no 
tuberculosis. With no smoke to irritate the throat and 
lungs, and with no dust to carry the infecting germs, 
there will be few diseases of the respiratory organs. 
With the milk and water supply under scientific inspec- 
tion, and no flies to carry filth from stable to kitchen, 
there will be no typhoid fever. With the mosquito pest 
held under control, there will be no yellow fever and 
little malarial fever. With no rats, there will be no 
fear of the plague. With no cats and dogs carrying 
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infection into the nursery, tonsilitis and diphtheria will 
be infrequent, and hydrophobia unknown. 

With bells and whistles silenced, many nervous dis- 
turbances will fade out of existence; and with street 
organs, yelling venders, grinding trolley cars, snorting 
motor cars, and snapping motorcycles gone to be with 
bells and whistles in the forgetfulness of silence, the 
ideal city will indeed become a haven of health and 
peace. 

Disease will not be entirely banished from the ideal 
city, for the private citizen will nattu*ally have the lib- 
erty to eat and drink to his fullest capacity, and gout 
and rheumatism and digestive derangements will doubt- 
less continue to exist. But with the purity of the food 
supply guaranteed by honest food inspectors, and the 
proper preparation of food being generally understood, 
diseases of the digestive organs will tend to diminish. 
The functions of the physicians in the ideal city will not 
be to cure disease, but to prevent it. 

A Real City Beautiful 

With order, cleanliness, and health assured, the ideal 
city will possess material beauty. But material beauty 
is only the absence of ugliness. The streets may be 
scientifically cleaned ; there may be no ash barrels nor 
garbage cans on the pavements; no smoke may rise 
from the chimneys, nor gasoline fumes from the auto- 
mobiles; the unsightly trolley car may be consigned 
to a subway; the venders and hand organs may be 
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ttlWy^J; lirllft un^t whui]r\ uuy li^vr y/A^r fhnt iju-- 
"^.jKifi^'Jif u u ttiult |»4irf of fl«;kt trii#' ;if)/l rtifvJJjni^ fyr;iitfly 

^jt;^ l/H/tt «6fll!l liv*- kuA <i;ff>jf ;ijy! f^;if iJv^;r yffftun^. 

I'^ii-;**^ }y/iB5^4 ^-u] Jy l-ri:'* u^ }ufnv^ny with »3^^ 

'IV irj^f^tf)ft oi ;» Sy.^jv ?7v;r/ <'.^>*/*' if* ^rwn^f** l;^4l«^. 
f^ti ffy/ /it*^ v.silj V ;(I>;Vir/! V/ l-/y*';fk !''-.r 5j:irf]fyy:ii<'y»n 
3wj^ •'*< 3'j{i *«f*nr!» f;y i!ifa5»v.nj/ ini// iS ;i»i inAt^ufir rxir- 
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rion All building plans will have to be submitted to 
the Art Commission. The school houses and public 
buildings will be adorned with models of the greatest 
statues and copies of the greatest paintings. The great- 
est mural painters of the world will vie for the honor 
of decorating the walls of the town hall and the courts 
of justice with designs symbolical of a great and 
enlightened city. 

There will be no slums in this city of beauty. There 
can be none, since fresh air and cleanliness and an 
artistic dwelling house will be the birthright of every 
citizen. The tenement houses will be designed by the 
greatest architects and will be beautified with vines 
and window gardens. Factories will be built after 
artistic designs and will also be beautified with vines 
and flowers. Mills and machine shops that will not be 
able to fit into the city plan of beauty and cleanliness 
will be banished to the suburbs. Skyscrapers will not 
make canyons of the streets of the ideal city. The 
height of the buildings will be proportionate to the 
width of the streets, and every room of every building 
will receive the full light of day. Public advertisements 
and billboards will be submitted to the Art Commission, 
and none that the commission condemns will be allowed. 

Pnblic Recreation 

A Civic Theatre will take the leadership in public 
recreation. As the correlated work of the trade 
schools and factories will be under the control of the 
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clqmrttncnt of ptiblir c*(liu*ati<Mi, atui ;\n the houMini; 
ami I)cntitifyin|4 of tlir city will Ik* inidrr the dirrction 
of the Art (!otniniHHioti, m> the piiMir anniHctnnitH will 
lie iimpirnl and ^^lidnl by tin* (iivic Tliratrr. 

The ideal rity will rnnfrni/r that prnplr nniM have 
rerreation, and if opportnniti«*H for attistir and refined 
annmetnentH hr not providrd, the popnlare will renorl 
to hilly, dei^radin^i or evrn vicions forms of enter 
tainntent. 

The ohjeet of the Civic Thratn* will he to ori^ani/e 
the leiMure time of yonnj/ and old; to pnt within the 
rearh of all riti/ens opporttmitirn of (illinK their Irimire 
hotirn with liappineMH and K'^yety. 

To achieve thin f^reat end, the theatre will correlate 
all the recreative artn. Drama, miiMic, dancing, and 
athleticH will come within its domain. The theatre 
will 1)0 endowed hy the city, thnti^di it iH hardly to he 
MippoHe<l that all performances will he free to the 
people. It in (piite ponnihle that a mininnmi chari^e 
will have to he made for Mttch dramatic representations 
as will he i^iven in tin* central theatre. 

The theatre will he nnder the control of the (*ity 
University, The literary and mimical departments of 
the University will appoint a commission of artists, 
dramatists, litteratenrs, and musicians who will take its 
active mana/s^ement. The woik of this theatre com- 
mission will he to or^;ani/e wholesome an<l artistic 
entertaimnents in which the citizens themselves will 
take a personal share. They will cease to he mere 
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passive spectators, and will be active participants in 
dramas, dances, and pageants. 

"The Civic Theatre idea implies the conscious 
awakening of a people to self-government in the 
activities of its leisure." * 

The Theatre Commission will maintain a school of 
dramatic arts which will be in close cooperation with 
the public schools of the city. Young people who 
manifest gifts of physical expression will be given 
opportunity to attend this school of dramatic arts, 
either in their leisure hours, or as full-time students. 
They will be taught acting and the traditions of the 
drama, and will be trained in folk dances and folk 
songs. Having completed the course of instruction, 
they will become the organizers of amusement in their 
own wards. Every public school assembly room will 
be a branch of the Civic Theatre, and a music hall 
for the populace. Parents and children alike will be 
persuaded to share in the plays and dances, and will 
be helped to form themselves into choral societies and 
orchestras. Concerts given by the people themselves 
will alternate with plays and dances. The public play- 
grounds will also be adjuncts of the Civic Theatre, and 
the games and dances of the children will be under 
the direction of graduates of the school of dramatic 
arts. Outdoor theatres, similar to those at Berkeley 
and Carmel, California, will be built in the parks and 
in suburban woods, and plays that lend themselves to 

* Percy Mackaye. 
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i0i%U\i/iff \ff(H\m:i\(m will Ih* \(\yn\ <liiriti|( tin: ^wuwufv, 
'\\\f: (jvjr 'Ilirairc will vrt^Aif. a fi^-w j^rofirJisvi'/ti, 
Tr/fri it% i»<'Im)^;I of f|r;mi;tti'' ;irt^ will K'' ^'''^^'i y^in^ 
irM-fi ;iii/| y^;ttti(( W'/tn<?ti who will I;*' tli** otf;;iiii/«*rn of 
j/iiMir ^iffMiVfiirtitti, 'I liry will fjo uoi only 1/; iIm* 
|/iiMti: mUft^fh, i/ttt t/; :itor<*si, ;mi/1 tniltn^ utul f:uiot\r\ 
;«f»'l fli^-y will hIi'^w iIm* nnploy<'#'s» how lo hi! ilM'ir 
Iri:iiir«' h/;iirH with h;i|;|;itM'nn ;iii'l joy, 

'I h<* ^.'ivir 'IIm'^H^^ will tfi;iitit;iiti ;i |;«*rtri;iiM'iit nf'/i'k 
ifftn\miy whirh will Im* r/in^Jatitty uii'li*r thf tr^iiniti^ 
of UiUftn utu\ ;i/'lN'«v^<*n of hip^h t<'|;ut#* ;ni'l *'X|>«'ri<*tw'r', 
ai»/I whiHi will l/«* ;ihl<T lo y^ivt* i\w I^M ii^/Vpihl** pro 
Au'iiffiin of rbnnir ati'l rotit<'tii|;*;r;Hi'ouf. pl;iyn, 'I liin 
tUfiU nnnifHtiy will \n* r«Triiii«'^l ffot»i uuitftiy^ tUf yxM- 

%UiU'% of flir «;<'h';';l of i\ri%UM%\\i' UiU, iiUt\ itnUl \U\\^ 

v^r^ify %Uv\t*.u\% who lK*loti|/ to th«* fh;itn;itir ^//<iHirii, 
l>f;itri;i will Stt* futnwi^iyri] hy iIm' I 'iiiv'-piify ;iiilhoti' 
ti«-*, ftfi'l fhiT nhif|<*tif v^iHi*-*) will f^iv** fM'')ii«*nl Mpr*- 
viif;ifioti<i of fh^ oM rt;it*Air phiyn ;iti/l tnal pi*rfonri 
atu^^ of (/'/^•lir^'il phiyn hy iitu\ni\\t*itu\\i^n\\^ ;itithot^.. 

'Ml*' workitifj ftM*iMl;«'rf; of iIm* \\\t*'Mtf. ^\\inV *nu\ 
Ifiiuy wUUU will thiin Ik* frjitvrti;il#*<l yi*;irly with fM-Ji 
l;il*'til fr//in fh** I 'iiiv^'nJfy ;iti'l iIm* ^^hool of Jr;iiM;ifi<' 
;«rfn, will U* |;;ii<l wil;itir>, f^;iiif^<''l ;t<rot/linf; lo iJM'ir 
;it;ilily ;iti'l I'xiMrii'tM'', hui ifi ;i«hlilion lo iIm'v «;;iI;um*<1 
rii^'tnlM'n, Ihf ri* will Ik* ;i l;itf^#* l;/;'ly of ;ii;>.M i;il<* iimiii' 
iK'fn, who will join uwtr\y lo f^;iiti rxiKTi^^iM '% afi'l who 
will r**M*ivi* no fotfiiK^nnsilion, 

I'.v^ry nii/i*n will U* j;iivih*f/<*'l lo U' nn'li ;in ;inv>- 
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ciate memtjer, and from this large body of asiociatie 
members will l)e drawn the men and women who will 
take leading roles in the public pageants. 

The pageantry department of the theatre will be 
under the direction of artists and historians from the 
University Faculty, On every holiday there will tie 
civic pageants sh^nving episodes in the history of the 
city or state, striking contemix>raneous events, or rep' 
resentati^)ns of the simple daily life of the people. 

Athletics will lie correlated with pageantry. The 
Greek games will l>e revised, and the outdoor theatres 
will give great oi>iK>rtunities for displays of physical 
skill and endurance, 

1^ese pageants will encourage manufacture, for 
they will create a demand for artistic stuffs and fur- 
nishings. As the final test of a people's civilization 
is their way of employing their leisure, the Civic The- 
atre will be a real civili^jing agency. Holidays will 
no longer mean aimless wanderings through the streets, 
crowding into inane vaudeville shows, or increased 
patronage of saloons and gambling houses; — they will 
mean delightful hours filled with great civic pageants 
in which the pcoj^le themselves will be bodi actors 
and spectators. 

There will d<^mUle«s still l^e commercial theatres and 
music halls, Intt their standards will rise to meet the 
enlightened competition of the Civic Theatre, and the 
constantly improving tastes of the people. 

The princi()al building of the Ovic Theatre will 
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Matifl in n inr^c iu|tiarc where (ticrr will Ik* n\mvv fnt- 
ttintiMindii of |>e(»|>le. It will Ih! Irtiilt with ;i |H>rli(-o 
htlrd f'lrchitrrttirntly nml anniMicnlly to Ik* a Ma^r fnr 
the prodtiction of the more hitiinate rvrtitin |>orttayr(l 
in the paKeantn. The laiihlinK will proh;ihly cntmiM 
of one very lar^r atiditoritnn for the pnKhiction of 
threat R|)ectaelefi, and two or more •«nialter onrs whirh 
will Ik* eH|K*eially adapted to nimplr dramatic playn and 
the tH»eti(*al drama. 

One ^rv;\{ tv%\\\{ of the |N)ptilari/ation of thr llir;itre 
will Ik* that the proper prontnuiation of thr lan^nia^e 
will Ik* preserved. The whole city, thnmi^di the m;niy 
hranche!>i of the theatre in the piihlir *;rh(Nil ;is<«rnil>ly 
nMim!«, in the w(nmI*i, and in the parkM. will hear the 
lanKtia^e B|N)ken hy tho<;e who have l»ern trained to 
nfK^ak it in it;* pnrity: and it in mntr than pfm^^ihlr 
that a fHiptdar knowledge of rorrert sprllinK will fnllnw 
in the wake of correct prontnici;ition. 

The t'ivic Theatre, tinw correlating; and stimulating 
all the arts of expression, will i^ivr jny and i:;iycty tn 
the |K?opIe. There will nn lonfrrr he thr necessity fnr 
devices to kill time, since it will he pnssililr for all thr 
|KTople to fill their leisure Imttrs with intrtestin^ and 
satisfytn|/ anntsement. 

Ami<l these orderly, clean, healthful, hratitiful, and 
Joyous stirrotitidin^s the citizens of the ideal city will 
live. Helnjj rtile<l hy just laws, they will he law ahiti 
In^. Metn^ cleati and hejdthy, thry will respect them 
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selves and each other. Being heedful of the rights 
of others, they will be happy. 

They will love their protecting city with a filial and 
self-denying affection, and in it they will be able to 
attain to the perfect stature of ideal manhood and 
womanhood. 



This article by Mrs. Oakley, of The Civic Club of 
Philadelphia, may well stand as the expression of the 
thought of the club women of the United States. 

The problems she presents so clearly have been gen- 
erally discussed in circles of women in almost every 
town and hamlet in our country. The best experts 
among men and women have brought their ideas and 
their ideals to the forum of the woman's club, and 
this paper gathers up such material and shows us in 
clear and forceful language what are the woman's 
ideals of a well managed city. 

The most expressive feature of this presentation is 
its remarkable practicality. There is no idle dreaming 
of conditions impossible to attain. The mind at once 
assents to every proposition as it is outlined. We say 
of course it should be so, and would be but for the 
neglect and ignorance of the past. 

Many instances would seem to indicate that better 
civic living is to be the achievement of women. 

Mrs. Crane, of Michigan, is an expert on the proper 
management of food markets. 
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A wcmuin doctor in Wiscr/tiftin fUnim a town of 
its tnar»hed afi(] {/revetits a recurrence of typhoid 
fever, 

Mr». Heathy of New York, organizes city wMiien 
to amirrA their h'/tif>ehoW M]|i|?lie.(;. 

W'/mcn followers r;f (;ctavia Hill tm this side of 
the Atlantic are Iniying and renovating Iv/tises, thtw 
helping the |iof/r to l^ter homes. 

The wf/man street insjK'ctor in Philadelphia makes 
it her first dtity to interest i>e'^>le, and esiH-cially the 
children, in |rt-eventing dirt, rather than in devising 
means ffrt cleaning it tip. 

The w^^man's chih is a live wire in the community 
and HinuM every chih in the cMmfry ran tell of s^;mc- 
thing done in the way of civic lictterment. 

All have nM seen the vi«5i'^ as f>irtnred l;y Mrs. 
Oakley* For this graphic f/titline her fellow citizens 
are her delators. 

No rme can tell jnst what changes will l>e wrought 
when w^mien attain to full cifizenship all '^/ver flie 
United States. I jiredict that eventually we shall enjr/y 
the ideal home, and the ideal city. 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. PART HI 

/. What are the characteristics of good private 
housekeeping? What are the characteristics of good 
public housekeeping? 

2. Is good public housekeeping promoted by few, 
or many elective officials? 

J. Should there be an educational qualification for 
the franchise, and why? On what basis should an 
alien be admitted to citizenship in an ideal city? 

4. How much moral or religious instruction is ad- 
visable in the public schools? Is the high school or 
the trade school of greater advantage to young people 
who must equip themselves to earn a Irving? 

5. Is it advisable to link continuation schools with 
mills and factories, and why? 

6. Should feeble-minded, defective, and criminal 
children be segregated, and why? Should confirmed 
adult criminals be sterilized, and why? 

7. What is the effect of cold storage on food? Are 
cooperative stores a benefit to the public, and why? 

8. What are the insects that . contaminate foods? 
How can such insects be exterminated? 

p. What is the best method of cleaning streets? 
What is the most scientific way of utilizing a city's 
waste? 

2254 
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t(h What city noises may be ranked as unnecessary r 
Is so called street music any advanlaye to the cityf 
What is the effect of persistent noise upon the hearinfj 
and the nervous system f Is the linfflish sparrow a 
real bird, or should he be ranked amoufj destructive 
vermin, and whyf 

//. pyhat is the best plan for construetinff a eityf 
llmv should tenement houses be constructed to make 
them fire proof and vermin proof f 

IJ. What is a civic theatre, and what are its possible 
effects on the community f 

SUBJECT! FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

/. The I'ood and Water Supply. 

3. Street Cteaninfj. 
.?, Kefuse Disposal. 

4. Coal Smoke Nuisance, 

5. Noise Nuisance. 

6. Uuyenics. 



PART IV 
Health 

By SELSKAR M. GUNN, B. S. 

Introducdon ^'O^ 

^X^HE past twenty years have witnessed a most re- 
-^ markable advance in the conservation of human 
li f e. It is difficult to look over a newspaper or a maga- 
zine without finding a special article on some phase of 
the public health movement. The public health has re- 
cently become a prominent item in political platforms, 
and much is being done to eliminate or ameliorate im- 
favorable conditions so that premature death may be 
avoided, and a normal and happy life the lot of the 
average person. 

The development of sanitary science, so largely due 
to the discovery of the causative agent of many diseases 
and the resulting recogniticm of their prevcntability, is 
eminently modem. Much has been dcme, but still 
greater opportunities exist, and it will be a long time 
before the Utopian ideals of some of the most opti- 
mistic sanitarians are attained. 

2256 
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The conwrvation of the ptihlic licnllh cannot he ac- 
cnmplij»licc| alone hy the ofticial Ktiantiann of the ptil)- 
lic hcahh. lie they ever 1*0 well trained, enthn?»iaMic. an«I 
Mipplied witli the nece^ary funcN. Dineane era<lica- 
li«»n U Intimately anjiociatrcl with j^cicioloj^y ami en>- 
n«»ini<!«. TItc mcKlern ptihlic health oflirial nin?it necen- 
!*arily Ik? a jfrMicl .stHrinlni^int and econoniint if he in 1^0- 
inf: to attain the optinnnn rcMiltH. 

Vital SutUtici 

Vital Htati!*tic!* have heen aptly lermrcl "The n«>ol<- 
keepinK c>f linmanity." All sciences have to make u^^r 
of !*ome form of measure. Vital statistics are the vanl- 

m 

Stick of sanitary science. 

The modern health oflkial watches the statistical 
returtis of cases of disease and deaths fnun prevcnt- 
ahle causes, with the cloj»cst scrtttinv. In this wav. auv 
unusual increase in a i^iven cUseane is nntecl, an<l spe- 
cial efforts matle to immediatelv determine the rea*i«»n. 
so as to Ik? ahle to at «»nce intrtnluce the necessarv 
preventive measures t<> chri*k it. 

It Is htmiiliatinu to have to ncknowledjirc that there t^ 
no national '*v«»lrm <»f vital statistics in the United 
States. 

I*ro|,jress towarcls this clesiraMe rn<l is lieinjij made. 
There was estahlished in iSHo the Ke|sri»»tratitjn Area 
(or deaths. The Re(,jiMtration Area comprises th«»sr 
Mates and cities in which the reji^istration of deaths 
18 returned as fairly complete (at least ninety per cent 
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of the total) . It included, in 191 1 , sixty-three and one- 
tenth per cent of the total population of the country. 
The following statement from Bulletin 112, Bureau of 
the Census, is of very great significance: 

** While a large proportion of the population of the 
United States are still without effective registration of 
deaths, and hence are not included in the annual com- 
pilations of mortality statistics made by the Bureau of 
the Census, the Registration Area has grown until it 
may be considered representative in many respects of 
the country as a whole. Birth Registration is in a 
much more unsatisfactory state. It is probable that not 
much more than twenty-five per cent of the population 
of the country is represented by records of births, even 
approximately, complete. The remedy for this con- 
dition, which is the extension of effective registration 
of both births and deaths throughout the United States, 
depends primarily on the enactment and thorough en- 
forcement of adequate laws by the States. The Bu- 
reau of the Census has long been cooperating to this 
end, with the active support of many national organ- 
izations, notably The American Medical Association, 
The American Public Health Association, and The 
General Federation of Women*s Clubs. The recently 
organized Children's Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce"^ will bring additional support to the move- 
ment for better vital statistics, and especially for the 

^ TmBsferred to tbe DefKHtment of Lahor on Hf organizalsoo, 
llarcfa stb, 1912. 
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rcKt!%tratif»n of birtliH, itiaiitmich an that Ihirratt in 
cliarf^ccl with the investigation of infant mortality and 
the birth rate." 

The alK)ve in r|uote(l in full tK*can*ie of itn extreme 
im|K>rtance. 

It i% a nmve blot on ottr country that at the pren- 
cnt time only nixty-thrce and onetrnth |ier cent of the 
t)rr|nilation live in Mateii or cities where the death rec 
cird5 arc nuflficiently k^hhI to Ik* cotiHtclrrrd by thr liu- 
rcau of the CenMtn in itn Mortality StattMirs rrturnn. 

ThciM! who live in nectiotm (»f thr rntnitry wliirh 
nre not now included in the KeKintratinn Area, ran do 
tKi l>etter service than to assist in sttmtdatinfr thr st.itr 
IcgiMatures to imss the neces<«ary taws reciuirinf; thr 
rcKistration of all dead, and the appropriation nf sntfi< 
cient funds to assure the rigid enforcement ni siirh 
laws. 

It has lately liecn urgecl that a Registration Area 
for births lie established. This rxcrllrnt idr;» sliDuld 
likewifie Ik* encouragecl and aicled by all jHiHsibtc mean**. 

Morullty Statistics 

The total numln'r n{ deaths rrmrdril in thr Krgis- 
tration Area f«»r igii was Kv;.-!H4. h^timating thr 
lM»pnlati«ni containecl in the area as S«;.-J7SW77« !'»** 
death rate was 14. J jwr thounand; the lowest rvrr rr 
corded for the Registration Area. 

Death rates are recordecl in terms i»er thousand of 
|M>|nilation. It is very necessary to empha«4i/.e the 
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grave error, into which so many fall, of attempting to 
compare the health fulness of communities simply by 
comparison of death rates. It is possible that city A, 
with a death rate of fifteen per thousand, may be a 
healthier city to live in than city B, whose death rate 
is but ten per thousand. City A may have a greater 
number of old persons than city B. The latter may be 
a newer city with a population largely made up of per- 
sons in the prime of life. The death rate of persons 
advanced in years is naturally higher than those in the 
younger age periods (excluding infants). The age 
distribution, therefore, of the population is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the death rate, irrespective 
of the sanitary status of the community. Furthermore, 
city A may be a hospital centre, and persons sick in 
neighboring towns or rural districts may come to this 
city for hospital treatment As deaths in hospitals are 
charged up against the community in which such insti- 
tutions are located, it is easily seen that the death rate 
of city A may be considerably and unfairly augmented. 
Emigration and immigration, the percentage of col- 
ored j^rsons, the birth rate, sex distribution, the pre- 
dominating nationalties present, all of these in addition 
to the factors already mentioned may act to increase or 
decrease a death rate. Only when death rates have 
l^een carefully analyzed and corrected by a competent 
statistician can they be used for comparative purposes, 
and even then the comparison should only be made by 
experts. 
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While it is evident that it in apt to l>e tfxtrenu'ly 
luihleading to attempt to nxtnpare death raleH of diifer- 
eiit coinimtnitieii, it is true that a coiiipariKoii of thi* 
coininiinity's death rate for the current year with that 
of previous years may lje of very great im|iortan<*f. 
(){ course, here again care muM he taUcn to allow for 
changes in the age di^>lrihution of tlu* population and 
other factors. The death rate, of coiu'^e, includfr> 
deaths fn*m all causes, ICach disease from whi<h tluMv 
was at least one death, is represented in it. It is, theri' 
fore, |K>ssihle to find out the individual death rates for 
each disease, and hy comparing these with previous 
years, it is a simple matter to see whether or not the 
rate is decreasing or increasing. Such rates for in 
dividual diseases are usually given in terms of HHt,(HHi 
tit pr>|)utation. This is simply for convenience. Thus, 
the death rate of a city nuiy Ik* i6.,^j per thousand, 
and include in it a death rate from ty])hoid fever of 
43 |ier KXi,(XK). 

The dislK)nest use of vital statistics in some places 
for the purpose af indicating a degree of healtlifulness 
which does not exist, is to he strongly condemned. 

Death rates of infants imder one year of age are 
usually recorded in terms of one tliousan<l hirths. A 
rate of one hundred and fifty would, therefore, mean 
one hundred and fifty children died imder one year of 
age during the year, fnr every one thousand hirths re 
ported. This figure is usually referred to as ''The 
Infant Mortality Kate." 
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Commanicable Diseases 

The chief function of the public health authorities 
is the control and prevention of communicable disease. 
Despite the eflForts of even the most efficient health au- 
thorities, there still occur in most communities many 
cases of these diseases and the number of deaths from 
them is very considerable. 

Disease and Dirt. — For a long time it was believed 
that infectious diseases were produced largely by dirt. 
Dirt is now recognized often as an accompaniment of 
disease, and where present, it is likely that other con- 
ditions, which are actually capable of producing disease, 
are also to be found. As a result of such false ideas, 
the so-called pythogenic, or filth, theory of disease be- 
came well established, and is still believed by many. 
With increased knowledge of the actual causes of cer- 
tain diseases — that is, with the germs or microbes 
which produce them, and particularly with the con- 
ditions of life of these germs both inside and outside 
of the bodies of man and other animals — it has been 
found that inanimate things are comparatively unim- 
portant as vehicles of disease germs, and that the most 
important bearer and disseminator of disease germs is 
man himself. 

Contact Infection. — Personal contact with persons 
ill with communicable disease or with convalescents, 
or others who are acting as "carriers" of the germ, 
may present opportunities for infection. " For the sick 
to touch the well, and thus infect them, seems to be 
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the most natural way of accounting for the spread of 
these diseases/' says Chapin. 

The temi "contact infection" is used rather more 
liberally than the term implies. It is used to describe 
those cases infected by common drinking cups, spoons, 
and other utensils, where there is but a short time 
elapsing between the time the article was infected and 
when the second person receives infection from it. 
At times, or course, milk, water, and foods become in- 
fected and may give rise to epidemics; but in general 
it is safe to say that the greatest source of communic- 
able disease is contact with other human beings who 
harbor disease-producing organisms. 

Quarantine. — It was thought by the introduction of 
proper quarantine methods extending over a period of 
years, that many of the communicable diseases could 
be practically eliminated. This method was successful 
in the case of typhus fever and Iqjrosy, cases of these 
diseases being very rare in countries where special ef- 
forts have been made to hospitalize and segregate suf- 
ferers. It has not been as successful, however, with 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, whooping cough, etc. 
It is true that there has been a decided decrease in the 
prevalence of those diseases, but health officers have 
failed to secure the very great decrease which they 
anticipated. Severe epidemics, while not as common 
as formerly, arc still not infrequent. 

There is no evidence to show that disease produc- 
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ifiK mkrohen "Iirccd" in filth. The mkrrAien r;f ^liph- 
thcfia Of tyj;h^;i<l fever, etc, are not fti^mtane^jriiftly i^rn- 
enite/1 in pilc» of ^lecayin^ K'^rUmc. The (lccayinf{ 
fefii.<Hr \n none the lew ohjcctionahle and i?* inijKjftant in 
/4hef way», nr/taf;1y aft a Miitahlc hrecding place for 
flicA, which inwctft may later act a» vehicles for diji- 
eaftc germs, 

f/crm "Carriers/' — The proMctn of rojitrol of crmi- 
mnnicahle disease has f>ern further nmiphcatrd in the 
past few years hy the rhs<'r;very that pc'^ile may serve 
as carriers of disease germs hm^ after they have c/rtn- 
pletely recovered ftifiv an attack, and evrn when 
they have ncycr suffered fnm) any sympt^mis at 
all. The germs are l^lged in different p?irts of the 
fxidy, and are dischargerl fnmi tfie intestitjes and hlad- 
der in the case of typhr;irl fever and Mher intestinal 
diseases; frrmi the month and tu^e in the crises of 
diphtheria and Mher diseases of the respirat<?ry system, 
Pers//ns in this am(\\\um are infinitely more dangerons 
to the c/;mmnnity han if they were sick in herl at 
hMne, or in a hospital, 

iJesides these carrier cases it is well kn^rwn that 
many mild or atypical cases are never rccogni/erl. 
These are the so-called "missed" cases, Health rle- 
partments are ^mly commencing to t?ike steps to c^^itrol 
C/'irriers and missed cases, The difficulties involverl are, 
*is c;m re?irlily l>e seen, great, and i\\ the present time 
it appears that the edncatirm of the pe(;jjle in the laws 
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of personal hygiene would be the most fruitful method 
of attack upon communicable disease frcMn these 
sources. 

Importance of Isolation of Patient — If agreed that 
the most common method for the spread of ccwnmu- 
nicable disease is from man to man, either by direct 
contact or through contact with things that have been 
freshly infected with the germs of disease (such as 
common drinking cups), it follows that complete iso- 
lation of those afflicted with communicable disease is 
one of the most important steps towards preventing the 
spread of disease. 

Modem health departments are insisting either on 
hospitalization, or on complete isolation in the home, 
of cases of the acute infectious diseases. Even in 
chronic diseases, such as pulmonary tuberculosis, it is 
being more and more insisted that the advanced cases 
be segregated in proper hospitals where they can no 
longer infect others. 

Mere quarantining of the premises in which infec- 
tious disease is present, while it protects the general 
public if carried on in a thorough manner, is not suf- 
ficient to prevent secondary cases arising within the 
household. Strict isolation of the patient should be 
insisted upon, and if this be impossiMe the patient 
should be removed to a hospital. 

The maintenance of quarantine and isolation is, at 
best, difficult. It can be obtained in many instances 
only by the most constant inspection. Every individ- 
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tint NtifTcring frotn n qttaratitituiMr (IiM<*:iHc, or tlir re- 
ii|K»ftMihl(* |>crti(m in cnHru where tniiKirH arc the pa« 
ticntii who, thrmi^h nc(;liK<?tu*c or witfiihier«H, lirrakn 
qitarantine, nIuhiM I)C trratrri an a critniiial olTrnder 
and pnninhcd l>y n heavy fine and a jail sentence. Peo- 
ple tntint t)e made to realize (hat violation of citiarantine 
in antcuif; the ntoMt KerionM otTennrs af^ainst Hocirty. Hy 
their dinreffard of cpiarantine, offendrrH jri>pardi/.e the 
health and perhapn even the life of othern, I'lradin^ 
iKtioranee Nhotdd In* no exnine. It .shonM he thr duty 
of the nnthoritieH to forestall mich exen^rs hy notify 
tn^ raeh honnehold at the tinte of Hrrvin^^ the (piaran' 
tine ttr>ti(*e of all the detaiN to Ik* followed in ordrr 
to ronfonn with the law. 

PrrifNl of (Jtiarantine and hnlation. It in evident 
that in order to control cotninnnicahlr ilisrasr propnly, 
thoMc uOliiled nnint, if iHmsihle, he |)roven free fmnt the 
di^ieaHC K**nnH l>efore they are all«)wed at hn>je. In the 
(lifieaMeH where the ^erni in not known, thr |ii(ihlrni is 
a clirticnlt one. In huch eaneH the rxprrirnce of the 
paM in nnefnt and patients nh'rttld hr kr|)t iH(»tatrd until 
that time han elapned which experieiicr tearhen \v\ in 
the majority nf eases rendrrs the patirnt non infec tive. 

l)i«iinfeetion.'- M'wlern meiluids of disrase prrven 
ti'Hi emphanize.s the disinfection of all Innly <li'uhai>;rs 
which may inmsihly carry thr infection. Tlirsr di'» 
ehar|{eM have Iiecome the Mtrate^^ie p«)int of attack in 
ilisrase prevention. It in evident that the prohlrm of 
the health authorities lies first in the hK'atiou of iu' 
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tirciunin |M?nirinii (inchirlitii; rarrirrn atui niinHCf! vhsvh) 
ami %cctmA in the Mt|K-rviHioii of hiicIi rliHi'liar^cn ho that 
thry irt;iy not reach tininfcctrfl \H*r^(mH. 

Chirf KrqnirrfnrntH to I''if;ht ('oititnttnicahir Dih- 
ea<irH. — The chicrf rcr|ntrcni(*ntH for rnrtaiUn^ the ront- 
mntiicablc iliMraftCH tni^ht Ih! Miintnc'l up an follown: 

(t) PhyMriann niuM rr|K>rt promptly to the pnhHc 
hrahh authorificH all rav^H of conitnittiicahh* tl'y\r;isvn 
totniti^ to thrir attrntion, Clhr futility of attnnpt- 
intf t'' ^^k}^^ '' 'H.HcaHr when it in not ktiown where it 
i% I'M'atc^l in nelf evident.) 

( J) The health department mutt Ih« alive to itn dti- 
tien and mtint Mtidy each new cane of rominiini(ahle 
di%ea?»e reported, to diH<over, if jKiv.ihle, itn orifjin ;* 
it niunf cnrriuiage everythinpj which will a-.'uM in the 
#letention and early re(o^;tiition nf (ommunicahle rlit- 
crane, wirh an medical itt«t|H'(tioti of wImhiI < hildreti, etc., 
;ind mtint take all |Kn*;ilile «ite|)«i to prevent the fnrther 
upread of the disease. 

(ji) Onarantitie and iv»latioti of the hick mtiM Iht 
i-nforred (hospital, if nere'caryj ;itid (otr*tant innpec- 
tionn ntade of qiiatantinerl ptrmi'-.eH. 

(/\) There mitHt he farilitieu for hacteriolo^ical ex- 
atninatir»nH, lH»tli for the pntpo-.r of an-iiuin^; in making; 
dia^no'44'n of doiihf fnl ca-.e*;, and in detetmininf^ wheir 
ever |K?^inihle, the freedom of dine;nr y^ntn*\ hefore 

* Srrt\\r%% Ut 4»y, till* ll<*»tltl ftr|i:irftnrtil fliiut hstVf ;i'tr<|tiafc 
trKJi) \iHiUiuii, iiw\ hti;ifi(i;it oiippott i| it i« i-K|ir<trf] t/> trr cUuteui, 
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cases of communicable disease are freed from isolation 
or quarantine. 

(5) There should be proper inspection of the side 
before releasing from quarantine, to make sure that 
they are no longer capable of infecting others. 

(6) Disinfection of all discharges, premises, etc., 
should be under the supervision of the health depart- 
ment, and everything must be done to have it thorough. 

(7) Every opportunity must be taken to educate 
the people with regard to their duties in the matter 
of disease prevention and the protection of othersw 

Important Commimicable Diseases 

In order to emphasize the more important of the 
communicable and preventable diseases, the following 
brief account of those preventable diseases which 
caused deaths in the Registration Area in 191 1 is 
given. 

The diseases are not described clinically, but pri- 
marily from the point of view of causation and pre- 
vention. They are arranged alphabetically for conve- 
nience, and not in the order of their importance : 

ANTERIOR POLIOMYELITIS.— Deaths in 
Registration Area, 191 1 : 1,060. 

This dread malady popularly known as infantile 
paralysis, is a communicable disease. It is apparently 
on the increase, and is more common in rural districts 
than in cities. 
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There are two theories with regard to its transmis- 
sion. One is that the virus of the disease is discharged 
in the secretions of the mouth and nose, and conse- 
quently that persons may become infected by contact. 
Some experiments along this line have been successful. 
The second theory is that the disease is carried and 
transmitted by insect bites and Rosenau and Brues 
have been able to transmit the disease from one monkey 
to another by means of the biting stable fly ( Stomoxys 
calcitrans). Still others believe that the virus is car- 
ried in dust. 

The prevention of the disease is difficult in view of 
our lack of absolute knowledge on the method of in- 
fection. The best plan is to assume that the disease 
niay be spread by all three agencies : contact, insects, 
and dust; and to use all known methods of isolation, 
disinfection of all body discharges, fly fighting, and 
dust prevention, in the hope of preventing further 
cases. Rosenau recommends the use of one per cent 
solution of hydrogen peroxide for gargles, sprays, 
and nose washes for the patient, nurse, physician, and 
other members of the family. The possibility of 
chronic carriers of this disease, which is regarded as 
probable, further complicates the problem. 

ASIATIC CHOLERA.— Deaths in Registration 
Area, 191 1 : 2. 

Asiatic cholera has occurred in epidemic form in 
this country on several occasions in the nineteenth cen- 
tary. It is caused by the vibrio cholera, and is a most 
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serious disease. The United States Public Health 
Service and the Port Health Officers are on the lookout 
for this disease all the time, and passengers coming 
from parts of the world where the disease is present 
are subjected to the most careful examination, includ- 
ing a bacteriological test of the organisms in their 
bowel discharges, before being allowed to enter. Even 
then the health officers of the cities to which such per- 
sons are going are notified to be on the lookout and 
see that the individuals do not later show any signs 
of the disease. The value and importance of this work 
cannot be over-estimated. 

The method of spread and prevention of cholera are 
identical with those used in the case of typhoid fever 
and the reader is referred to typhoid fever for this in- 
formatioa 

CHICKEN POX.— Deaths in Registration Area, 
191 1 : o. 

Chicken pox is one of the least important of commu- 
nicable diseases. It is very rarely fatal, or accompa- 
nied by dangerous complications, it is apparently 
spread only by contact. 

The chief method of prevention is to keep children 
from school during the eruptive period. It is of im- 
portance to the health officials on account of the fact 
that it may be confounded with smallpox. 

CEREBROSPINAL MENINGITIS.— Deaths in 
Registration Area, 191 1: 2,055. 

This disease of the meninges or membranes of the 
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hraiii and cord in pnMluccd by nil rirffaniMin rallfd 
diphcoccus intracellularis mniinf/Uulcjt, 'Hie exarl 
method of infection in unknown, altlioiiffli it MeeniM 
protialile that the inicrolM* entern the NyMtein throiiKli 
the noHe. Infection prcMtitnahly taken place through 
contact with patientH and heahhy carrierH. It \h enti- 
mated that the heahhy carricrM (»f thin dlMeane are ten 
timeH more lutmerotiM than the rero((ni/c*d caMCH. Thiri 
renderH preventive work very didicuh, Strict isolation 
and diHinfectir)n of the diH('harf{eM of the nose and 
mouth are the moHt important |M)iiitH to he liiHiMted on 
\n order to prevent the diiieaHe. Anti-meniiiKitiH Hernin 
in of f(reat importance in the treatment of the diNcaMe. 
Strict pernonal cleanlineMM, in order to avoid infecting 
otherH with the dischar^cH of the month and noHe, in 
proU'ihly the hent way in which to prevent the diMeaMe. 

DIPirrillCUlA AND CUOUI'.— Deatlm hi HeKiK- 
tration Area, ujii : 11.174. 

ThiM diMeaHe, an \h indicated hy the number of deatim 
reiHirtcd, in of very great importance. The cause of 
the (liHeaMe Im the Imcillux d\l^hthmiU\ MemhranouH 
croup in aiiHher name for diphtheria (»f the larynx. 
The diseane in Kpread esKentially tlinm^di contact. The 
(ferniM are taken in throuffh the mouth and none, and 
niHo UHe the Mame exits in leaviuf; the liody. There 
Im little evidence that the dineaHc Im air iNirne. The 
diphtheria ImcilluM dies readily when dried or cxpoMed 
to Hunlif(ht. CarrierH of the dineaMe Kerm are very 
common and in them undoubtedly Ih to be found a 
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reason, if not the chief one, why the disease is so 
prevalent In scxne schools in wUdi the disease had 
appeared, it was found by bacteriological examination 
of the throats and nose cavities that eight and seven- 
tenths per cent of them were harboring the diphtheria 
bacillus. Another investigation made of 4.500 school 
children when the disease was not present in the schocd, 
showed that one per cent of them were canying diph- 
theria bacilli It is very easy to see that amongst 
school children there is anq)le opportunity for the 
ssMvB, of one child carrying the bacillus to be taken in 
by another. Common utensils sudi as pencils are apt 
to be put in the mouth and then perhaps passed along 
to another. Fruit and candy may be similarly salivated 
by one child and then put into the mouth of a second 
child. The opportunities of this kind for infection 
amongst adults as well as children are wonderfully 
numerous. The furtherance of personal cleanliness 
and the use of indi^ndual articles as far as possible are 
necessary if this disease and those spread in like 
fashion are to be controlled. 

Diphtheria has frequently been traced to milk. The 
organism grows very satisfactorily in milk without 
producing any Tecognizaible effect in taste or appear- 
ance. The milk is infected by a patient, convalescent 
or carrier. Absolute protection from this source is 
afforded only by efficient pasteurization of milk. Milk 
epidemics are rarer with diphtheria than they are with 
scarlet fever and typhoid fever. 
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Thr diMTAA^ ift friugltt lhroit|{h iiuilatioii (lioM|ittal if 
x\tct%%My) of \}^xui\\% nick with the dincane, The iM>< 
btion of carrterft, even if \ma nick, in liriii(( atteiii|ite(l 
in A^ime placei. Thin pretienu great dif)it*ultic«t In 
the firftt place the carriem have to lie detetted, and 
then the health authoritien have a (lifficiiU tank to 
perform in keeping feuch iiernonh inojated The idea 
of germ carrier* in a difficult one to convey to the 
ign/irant. who can nee neither jiintice nor oenne in keep- 
ing fierikini in restraint who are fierfectly well to all 
ordinary tekti. 

The discovery and une of diphtheria antitoxin han 
had an extraordinary influence in dccrratsing the nuni- 
tjer of deathft fr^itn thih dineatie. It ii ali»«i of ini|Mir- 
tance a« an agent in preventing the dirtra'^e; (irophy- 
lactic or protective dotien lieing given to |>ernonn who 
have lieen in cfintact with di|ihthrria cahen and con 
ferring an immunity to the dineatte which |irotectf» from 
two to three weekfi. 

The iitricteiit care in dininferting the dinchargeji (»f 
the mmith and none in indicated in tliin dinrane. and 
tlviiie who have to l<H>k after the patient hhoid<l he 
protected with antitoxin. 

The idea that newer gan or other nialodr>rh pro- 
duce diphtheria, while htill extant, lian hern proven to 
tie a faUe tielief. Similarly thr helirf that diphtheria 
coinen from decaying garhage and refuse han lieen 
demonntrated to lie entirely erroneonn. Tiw» nuirh at 
tention to thcM; incorrect lieliefn detracts from the chief 
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method of the disease transmission, namely, contact. 

DYSENTERY.— Deaths in R^istration Area, 
191 1 : 3,062. 

The two most important forms of dysentery are 
bacillary dysentery, caused by the bacUlus dysenteriae, 
and amoebic dysentery, caused by entamoeba dystolyt- 
tea. Both of these organisms enter the body by the 
mouth and are discharged from the intestines. The 
prevention of dysentery is identical with the prevention 
of typhoid fever. 

HOOK WORM DISEASE.— Deaths in Registra- 
tion Area, 191 1 : 15. 

Hook worm disease, also known as uncinariasis, or 
ankylostomiasis, is produced by a minute worm known 
as necator americanus. This disease is of very great 
importance in the South. The infection takes place 
largely through the skin, although polluted drinking 
water and food may also serve as the vehicle of 
infection. 

The disease is spread through the pollution of the 
soil with the bowel discharges of hook worm suf- 
ferers. The eggs of the worm which are contained 
in these discharges hatch out in the soil and the young 
larvae ultimately pierce the skin of the feet, and even- 
tually are carried to the intestines, where the larvae 
undergo changes and become adult hook worms. The 
prevention of the disease is brought about through 
prevention of soil pollution, the wearing of proper foot 
coverings, and the treatment of sufferers. The pre- 
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yfttxtifnx rtt vhI |K)Uitfir)ti can ottly Ik* ;uc-f»thpliMicr| liy 

rlir tttU^tfilVi'uHX c»f prnftrr pfiviri fir VV.tlrr clntrl^i. atlfl 

rlir rrUuatuiti of tlir |icriplc ill c Iran aiul fln-rnf ntctltnfh 
nf living;. 

Sllflfrfcr^ friifll l\\e fli-jra-jr lafi lir ra-^ily flirrcl liy 

mran« nf iritr'^tiful di^iiitfrc Lmf^ Wmulrt ful pro^ 

r^-)<« til llii« flirrcttoti atift alvi in rdncihrtn m lirin^ 
nurlr in tlir Srillfll. 

INI*'U.'I*'.N/A. I)raihi it) l<r^i->!t.ifi'»fi Arra. 

tnfliirn/a. r»r la ^'''pl**'' i*^ < auM*f| hy /uir i7/im iitflu 

^Mr<l^, 'ritin rirgani*)tn i^t Vriy V^t'lrly ft|-<>ltlliU(rc| :tnrl 

ti Umtu\ in the tnntith anr| nn^ic* nf nuitiv prrvm^ wltn 
are ruii ^iiflrrinK ffun ilir diirair h \^ sprrarl m- 
iifi?Iy fry ctmUwi willi iltr •lick, willi iatrirf>», nt with 

nlljrrl^ rctrtltly infrrlrrl, ituli ;n rltMlUtMf.^ « Up-i, dC 
U iai rkfrrinrly CfintafMuti^ I'tai fir ally nnthin^ ti dntir 
In prrvrni itn »prrafl, ( a *»€♦•» "^hMiil'l \tc ivilalrri and 
rvrfy care fakrn In di'^nifrif llir fli^ji luilf^r-^ ffrMn llir 

tirrtf attcl ihrnal. Avf»tflan«r nf (r'A^cN whrtr fhr fli-^ 
eair I'M prcvalrtll li of inipntfahcr, 'llu'i «li">ra'jc can 
Ik* lafj{[ely avoiflrd liy firrvitul carr. 

I.I'.l'UnSV — hrailniti Kr^^M^itaf ion Atra, |r>i I :y 
'Ihii fliirav ii of vrrv •^lif.^lii ifn(Kiiiancr in thr 

ITnifril Slalri, 'I hrrr i-» no rvidrnif iliai ti i-^ ilUlrai 

in(f 'I he* odic iaI nmnhrr nf knoxvn cnr-t nf ilir cln- 

<*a-^r HI ihi'i rrHinlfV in tc||^ vva-^ t.|^i 'I lif di^ra^r 
iii ran-jrri hy ihr luuUlui It' prut* 

(Vrtitrary tf> K^iifral hrlirf, ihr di-jra^r i^j ttoi rrarlily 
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contagious. Apparently prolonged and intimate asso- 
ciation with lepers is a requisite for infection in the 
majority of cases. Some investigators believe the dis- 
ease to be spread by insect bites ; the evidence is not at 
all conclusive. 

The common method to prevent the spread of this 
disease is to segregate those afflicted in leper colonies. 
If lepers are persons of clean habits they cannot be 
considered a serious menace. Dr. Rosenau makes the 
following comment in this connection: "There can 
be little objection in a country such as ours, where 
leprosy shows slight tendency to spread, to give a clean 
leper his freedom. There is no more danger from a 
leprous patient of clean personal habits, who exercises 
care concerning the discharges from the lesions, than 
there is from a discharging case of tuberculosis of the 
glands of the neck." 

The hysterical and occasionally brutal treatment 
accorded lepers in some places is to be deprecated 
The circumstances of the case do not warrant it, and 
it is safe to say that there are many greater opportu- 
nities for the spread of other more important -diseases 
in the community which receive scant attention and 
interest. 

MALARIA. — Deaths in Registration Area, 191 1: 
1,802. 

For a long time malaria was thought to be due to 
bad air, as its name indicates. In 1880 Laveran de- 
scribed certain parasites in the blood of sufferers from 
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iJ;?^ 'Ji««<**, afvl in 1K75 Sir k/>n/i)/l I<//<t^ flriTV/n- 
<^y*?e/J tb;»f the 'Ii?e?i«5€ w?i?; f?irrie/l f>y feni;i)c 
trry^fjiU^^ )^VmfciTi^ t'/ the jjefri^ miophrlrji, !♦ b?i^ 
V^Ti *)>'/%•» th^it there ure ?it Ie;i^f t^^vr tyj/fs '/f fhi* 
<;*'fi*«e. The* juaf/i^jf^^^ v/))j^h c?ni^ n);i);irin ?irr minii*€ 

rry'T/l ;»T>.'J rfj/f'^li>/h//TT. y^iry f»i //uvh XuVf^ yhirf m 
tTATt ^n'\ j/»r! in the fnnJilf" 7»v/V|^ji«/;. 

fci'J in -//;i!€'r. ami im'ler</'/ Ov^ir '!<^v<^)'/j/m^T)» tij^^r**. 
h 7*. t^^ref'^re. nef€*^;»ry !'# 'Vr ;i//;iy v/JM) «'J'}i Kr^^'I- 
iTi'^ \A^.e^, nTt'\ 'iJI plji'-eri ^h-hf*re //'^itf-r k ;i;)//v/<^') f/ 
is*;!irKJ ^h/iiiM )« fh'/r'>ii${)^y ^JrJiine'J ;i?,'l '!;♦/ /^r/J. k;iin 

j^r-^f^^'J '/n 1))f vjrfjicf '/f th'/?^' l/^^Jj^^ '^f //;i»<^r v/birh 

/i»V/ an txrcDenf nx^'i^'ur, ?»^ t'le f/^)i eat tbr in^/Vji|jf^/ 
larvae. 

r^'fVi^n'i Jiiifffrinjc ^'''^ni malaria ^Wnh] V fh'/T- 

ar^J fhii« f^OTTK? 'mief\ff] an'I ^arry tj^e 'Ji^av' f/, 

a^ '*f imf/^far>/T in ♦l?^ \n'";niyvn\ '#f 0))^ 'liv^a^ur. 
^;jninf Vi]U ♦J*^ 7rjii):ir;ii) pJira^ife Jrp \^^ y*nn\^er 
s4:f|<f5, ami r//T)v/jiifnf)y r'^n^lerj; |/;pti''T»t^ n'/ I'^ng^rr 
ir;ff/1i/y?|55. 

MKASLKS.-- lifath^ in k'^s:i-*ra*i'.Ti Arra. I'/ii : 

>0" 
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Any disease capable of causing nearly 6,000 deaths 
in the Registration Area must be considered of the 
very greatest importance. Measles has been called a 
minor disease of childhood. This gives a false impres- 
sion and engenders much danger. 

The organism which produces measles has not been 
discovered, but Anderson and Goldberger have demon- 
strated the virus in the secretions of the nose and 
mouth. One reason that makes measles hard to com- 
bat lies in the fact that it is highly contagious in the 
jwodromal period, that is, before the disease definitely 
manifests itself. On the other hand, it seems unlikely 
that the disease can be transmitted after the cessation 
of the fever. Rosenau states that an isolation of two 
weeks is sufficient in public health work. Measles is 
essentially spread by contact. 

The prevention of measles presents unusual diffi- 
culties. No efficient methods have as yet been devised. 
Isolation of the patients, closure of schools, etc, are 
used, but without much success. Education of mothers 
of the importance of the disease and particularly of 
the complications which so frequently cause a fatal 
ending, is of greatest importance in preventing deaths. 

PELLAGRA. — Deaths in Registration Area, 191 1 : 

659- 

This disease was practically unrecognized in the 

United States until 1906. Since then much attention 
has been given it and a great ntmiber of cases discov- 
ered. Lavender, of the United States PuMic Health 
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Scfvk*, betievet that there arc hetween 25,000 and 
50/)co pemom mfturing from the di«raM: in thin coun- 
try. The outae of pellagra i» »till a matter of ditimtt?. 
Spoiled com ia coiiaUJereil liy imny to lie the ini|Kif t;int 
factor »nd much eviilence haii iK-en cifllcctcd to prove 
thia. It ia claimed that certain nioKU» which have 
httn found on Apoiled com, when ^'iwing on the corn 
develop certain fioiionoua ftuUtancen which produce the 
di^k)tAMt in man* It i» believeil hy ^Hherii tlut certain 
biting fliea act aa the diitrilmtinK ai^rntn of the dineatH!, 
It ia uAually found amongst thoms whoik; Mxial condi- 
tion ia very (loor , 

It can readily be imagined that the preventii^m of 
pellagra to not an eaay matter. Where the corn theory 
it believedf emphaai* i» placed on the care of corn. 
In Italy, where the di«eaAe in prevalent, there are imhlic 
ilcticcatora or drying apiy^iratun where attn may lie 
tirought and driedr If pn^iierly dried, nvjhU canivit 
grow on it, and ftpoikige with \U fio&ftihle chanf^eti in 
avoiderL The danger of eating U91} much corn meal 
ia aUo empliani^ed. It neemn certain that the preven- 
tion of poverty in a |Kiwerful af^rnt in preventing 
pellagra. 

If it be later demonntrated that the dineatir in carried 
by innectft or nfiread in w»me way not yet <letermined, 
ottier methorlft of |irevention will have to lie dcvined 
to meet the circumntanien, 

PLAGUR, — Deathn in kef^Mntraliou Area, loti: I. 

Plague, the Black Death of the Middle Af^en, in a 
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disease that must be constantly guarded against It 
is caused by the bacillus pestis. The disease manifests 
itself in several forms. The two most important are 
bubonic plague and pneumonic plague. In the bubonic 
form the glands are the seat of the infection and such 
cases are not contagious unless the glands break down 
and discharge. Such cases, however, can give rise 
to new cases through the medium of certain fleas, 
which, on biting a person ill with bubonic plague, 
may take in the germs of the disease and inoculate 
them into a second person at some later time. In 
pneumonic plague the lungs are the seat of the infec- 
tion and the nose and throat discharges may be highly 
dangerous. 

Plague is primarily a disease of certain rodents; 
notably rats. Man's infection seems rather accidental. 
Plague is carried from rat to rat and from rat to man 
by fleas. The prevention of plague resolves itself into 
a flght against rats and other rodents and fleas. Of 
course, isolation of the sick, protection from vermin, 
and disinfection of all discharges are very necessary. 
The fight against rats as carried on consists of attempt- 
ing to do away with their breeding and feeding places, 
and by trapping and poisoning, etc Deratization is 
expensive, demanding changes in the construction of 
stables, markets, wharves, and other places where rats 
abound. Rats are apt to be very numerous on ships, 
and plague infected rats are carried all over the world 
in this manner. Precautions must be taken to keep 
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rait* from Ktitinfc aMmrr ami tlir lioI<K fntni^atnl with 
t¥/ivm'ni« Kn^n to kill tlir «itittii«iU. 

rUKRPKRAL SKrnCKMIA,— I)f;Hli% in Kr^iv 
tr;ition Arra, 1911: 4.37^'. 

Purrprral frvcr. frr#|tirntly callnl clitM-lit<l frvrr, 
19 a l;rev€titaMe «li%<^M-. tt ii pnHlticcfl by an or^'Atmm 
lirKm^itiK to the K^"*'P "' slrepUnocci, Formerly it 
wa* of very miirh greater ini|¥>rtanrc than it \^ now. 

The ^liM-a^Kf \% largely pni^lnml thnm^h ini|in)|ier 
tiKlti'MU etnpK>ye<I at rhiMliirth. With tlie a'lvrnt of 
tivKlrrn Mirii^ical inetluMN the <HTnrrrnre of thr 'hvaM' 
ha«t lieen Kfeatly <lerrea»«e<I. Infntion usually takefi 
|/1are thrMigh dirty han<U. in«itniinrnt«i, rlr., whirh 
liave previ'Hi^ly l>een infnte'l with thr Mre|»tiH-o<'nm. 

PNKUMDNIA.— I>eath'* in l<riM>tration Area. 

Thi^ highly itn|»<irtant <li=iea«ie i'; pr'^hK-rtl hy a 
fnirroliT ktvnvn i\% the pununonHcuK, Thin or^anintn 
in fonml in the <li(«4 hari^e of tlie month anfl no:;(\ anfl 
U <ipreafl in the «(aine manner a^^ tiil>errnlo<;ii;. Many 
heahhy carrierii of the pnenmo<*'Krn5; havr l>rrn note^I. 
Modern (sanitary meth^nU (leinati<l that pm^nmonia lie 
a<Me<l to the liM of dinea^eit that arr re<|uire«l to lir 
re|*orte<l l^y phyniriann to the iM-al health drpartnif-nt. 
The patinit OimiM I>e ivilated and rarr taken to di«;in 
feet the di«»chari;e«i from t!»r fw>*;r and throat. Somr 
jierMifu rerofnmetul the plarardint; of hon^^rti where 
pnrtimonia ea^tei* exiM, v> an to warn i>rrnon«; not to 
exjioiie themnelven nntiecennarily. The dineane attaekn 
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particularly the very young and the very old* One 
of the best ways of avoiding pneumonia is to avoid 
everything which assists in reducing vitality* 

RKLAPSING FEVER.— Deaths in Registration 
Area, 1911: 2. 

This disease has not tjeen epidemic in this country 
for many years. It is caused by a t>acterium> spirillum 
obermeieri. It has been shown that ticks, bedbugs, 
fleas, Mting fleas, and lice may carry the infection. 

The disease is to be avoided by cleanliness, and by 
avoidance from insect bites. 

RABIES. — Deaths in Registration Area, 191 1 : 83. 

Rabies, popularly called hydrophobia, is defined as 
an ancient and widespread disorder perpetuated among 
the lower animals, chiefly the dog family, transmitted 
in nature to other animals and to man by the inocula- 
tion of virulent saliva through bites. Sometimes it 
has been conveyed by dogs licking the hands, etc In 
such cases it is probable that there must have been 
s<mie slight abrasion of the skin, as the virus of this 
disease must And entry through the skin. The disease 
can be spread by cats and other animals as well as 
by dogs. 

Once the symptoms have developed little can be done 
to save the life of the patient. The period of incuba- 
i\<m in man is stated to l;e on the average seventy-two 
days, Init it may be much shorter, particularly in cases 
bitten (/n the face. In sr>me such cases the disease has 
devel(j»ped in about ten days. Still again in other in- 
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stances the disease has not developed for a year or 
more after the bite. In dogs the period of incubation 
is usually much shorter than in man, on the average 
for two or three weeks. 

Persons bitten by rabid dogs should undergo the 
Pasteur treatment. This treatment gives almost abso- 
lute protection. It consists in giving injections of 
pieces of the spinal cord of rabbits which have been 
infected with the disease. The virus of the disease is 
weakened by drying the spinal cords for varying lengths 
of time. Persons are first injected with small pieces 
of the cord which have been dried eight days. Injec- 
tions are given each succeeding day with cords that 
have not been dried so long. As a result the person 
becomes protected or immunized and incapable of com- 
ing down with the disease. Proper treatment of dog 
bite wounds is also of great value. The best practice 
requires the thorough cauterization of such wounds 
with fuming nitric acid. 

The ideal way of preventing rabies is, of course, 
through its control in dogs. This can be accomplished 
through the destruction of ownerless dogs, muzzling 
of all dogs, a high license fee which will restrict own- 
ership and render ownerless dogs recognizable, the 
holding of dog owners legally responsible for the dam- 
age caused by their dogs, compulsory notification by 
owners and veterinary surgeons of all cases of the 
disease, and the quarantine of all imported dogs for 
six months to prevent the introduction of the disease 
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from abroad. Through these measures the disease has 
been absolutely abdished from England and Australia. 
It is a more difficult problem in a large country like 
the United States with separate laws on the subject 
in each state, yet it is certain that by following the 
above preventive measures for a couple of years^ rabies 
could be very materially decreased if not entirely 
eradicated. 

SMALLPOX. — Deaths in Registration Area, 191 1 : 
130. 

Dr. Brookes, in his "General Practice of Physic," 
published in 1776, makes the following interesting 
remark : " Smallpox has been for ages, and oMitinues 
to be, the terror and destroyer of a great part of man- 
kind. In the ordinary course and duration of human 
life scarce one in a thousand escape the smallpox." 
It is difficult to realize this state of affairs at the 
present time. * " Fortunately, it has become today in 
civilized countries so uncommon that the former dread 
of it has largely disappeared frotn the popular mind. 
Unfortunately, however, familiarity with it has bred 
a contempt for it, which leads many to despise, under- 
value, or refuse the means by which it is chiefly kept 
in abeyance. Such contempt is likely, if it becomes 
general, to carry with it its own punishment, for small- 
pox is so contagious that its recrudescence at any time 
in any community is natural and easy, if the very 

♦ " Principles of Sanitary Science and the Public Heakh," W. T. 
Sedgwick, p, 78. 
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•imple meann in (mr fHmt^cnnum for holding it in chct*k 
arc h^nf; ncKl<!Ctc<l." NccdIeHN to nay, tht^ Httnplc uwam 
referred to in vaccination. Space proliil>itH a tlincnHHion 
of the value of vaccination. 

It may nafcly tie naid that the vant majority of 
nanitarianH and phyHiciatiH arc convinced in the efficacy 
of vaccination. While tmdoiihtedly caneM have arinen 
where vaccination in followed hy HeriouM remiltN, the 
lienefitM derived from the practice have lieen m) ^reat 
t%H to almolutcly outweif{h thenc (H'caHional imforttniatc 
(HTurrenccH. 

The exact avemie of infection of mnallpox in tin* 
known. (*ontact infection tuidonhtediy takes phice, 
and many helieve that infection in carried at timen in 
the air. Articlen that have lieen in contart with MiialU 
\U9X patientH arc capahle of infecting oiherH. 

Next to vaccination, the preveiilion of the (liMcaHe 
iM hrotiffht ahont throii^di isolation and diNinfection. 
It in worthy of note that several MtateM have ceaned 
trying; to have Htrin^ent ({uard of Iiouhch where the 
diHcaNc exintH, hnt have taken the Mand that it in unfair 
and iuinece»hary to tax the vaccinaled, and therefore 
protected, for the maintenance of ripecial |.juardM, hoH- 
pitaU, etc., when Huch a hitnple and inex|)enhivc pro* 
tection iH to he ohtaine<|. 

S(!AUMi'r h'h.VICU.— DeatliH in rc^fiMration Area, 

The or^anihui which pnxlucen marlet fever in un- 
known. The HCcretiouH of the uohc atid throat are 
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apparently infective.* The dead skin wliidi peels off 
(desquamaticHi) was formerly considered highly in- 
fective. Modem ideas and observations discredit this, 
and patients are in many places released from quaran- 
tine at the expiraticHi of a definite time, irrespective of 
whether or not they are still "peeling." 

The disease is spread largely by ccmtact There- is 
a difference of c^inion with regard to the ability of 
infected toys, etc., to carry infecticm over long periods 
of time. The disease is also carried in milk, and many 
milk borne epidemics of scarlet fever have been 
reported. 

The disease is fought through isolation and disin- 
fection. The value of gaseous disinfection of rooms 
after a case of scarlet fever is questioned by a gjrow- 
ing number, and has been discontinued in some places. 
Many mild cases which exist are never seen by a 
physician. The importance of medical inspecticm of 
schools as an additional weapcHi against scarlet fever, 
measles and other diseases common to school children, 
is indicated. 

TETANUS.— Deaths in Registration Area, 191 1: 

1.336. 

Tetanus or lockjaw is produced by the bacillus 
tetani. This organism is readily found in manure, 
garden soil, and street sweepings. It is said to be a 
normal inhabitant of the intestines of cows, horses, 
and other herbivorous animals. As in rabies, the or- 
ganism is harmless unless it gets into the body through 
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a wound. Sometimes it is introduced through very 
small abrasions, or pin pricks. 

Tetanus of the new bom used to be very cv'^nimiMU 
Infecticm in such cases takes place through tlie uiu- 
bilical wound. Of the 1,336 deaths reix>rteil in loii 
in the r^stration area, 398 were children under one 
year. Such deaths can be prevented by strict cle%'^nli- 
ness in looking after the umbilical wound. 

The Fourth of July celebration has always lH^cn a 
great cause of tetanus until very recently. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association reports that in uyo^ there 
were 406 deaths from this terrible disease as a result 
of the accidents on Independence Day, and that in n)\\ 
there were only 10 deaths and in 191 3 but 3, The 
importance of the safe and sane Fourth of July cele- 
bration is self-evident and The American Medical 
Association is to be congratulated on the results of its 
campaign. Any wound, however trivial, should be 
thoroughly cleansed and this done promptly. Deep 
wounds or those in which garden soil, street dust (with 
manure) may have got in, should be given particular 
attention and looked after by a surgeon. If there is 
any question of danger tetanus antitoxin should be 
administered. Many boards of health distribute free 
tetanus antitoxin. Its chief use is in preventing the 
disease, but it is also used as a cure after the symptoms 
have developed. It is very difficult, however, to cure. 
Qeanliness and proper attention to all wounds, with 
injections of the antitoxin, will prevent this disease. 
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TYPHUS FEVER.— Deaths in Registration Area, 
191 1 : 5. 

Fifty years ago typhus fever, also known as 
"famine fever" and "ship fever," was a disease of 
considerable importance. It was believed that the dis- 
ease was non-existent in the United States since the 
early nineties. Anderson and Goldberger, of the 
United States Public Health Service, in 19 12 demon- 
strated that a disease described by Dr. Brill, of New 
York, in 1896 and called "Brill's disease," was in 
reality a mild form of typhus fever, and a considerable 
number of cases have been noted in the past few years. 

It has been further demonstrated that the disease 
can be transmitted by body and head lice. This fact 
explains why this disease was so prevalent in the over- 
crowded and filthy prisons, tenement houses, jails, in 
past times. 

The prevention of this disease is largely a matter 
of educating people with regard to personal cleanli- 
ness. Where cases do occur, everything must be done 
to see that all the lice with their eggs are killed with 
suitable insecticides. The microbe which causes this 
disease has not yet been discovered. 

TYPHOID FEVER.— Deaths in Registration 
Area, 191 1 : 12,451. 

Typhoid fever, also called enteric fever, is due to 
an infection with the bacillus typhosus. Rosenau says, 
and with absolute truth: "From the standpoint of 
preventive medicine, it is proper to r^^d an out- 
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brcnk of typhoid fever n?i n reproach to the Kanitatinn 
anil civilization in whicli it wan contracted/' It i.n 
unpleaiuint to think that every new cane of typhni<t 
fever that ariacii nieann that the patient ha?t taken 
into hiji or her month nonie of the RerniH of the dineajtc, 
w*hich have Ixren dincharKcd from either the intent inc 
or urinary bladder of a prcviotin cane or ** carrier." 
(See PaRC ^^65 for (lerm **Carrier.H.") According to 
Rosienan, in tgoS there were no lens than ,^5.(kx) dcathn 
from thin dineane in the United Staten. An alM»nt ten 
I^er cent of the canen end fatally, thin wo\d<l in<licatc 
that there were tso.cxx) canen of the dineane that vrar. 
It in f^ratifyinfi: to note a very considcrahle <lecrcane 
nince that time. Intt the typhoid fever death rate in 
thin country in ntill very much higher than that found 
in many tMtrot)ean count rien. 

Mct^tUKhlin. of the United Staten Puhlic TIeahh 
Service, in comtmriuK the typhoid fever death rate 
in thirty-three principal citien of northern lMiro|)e with 
fifty regint ration citien of the Unite<l Staten. nhown that 
in the cane <if the foreign citien the rate wan ^.5 |)er 
uxi.(xx>, while it wan 35 per kkmkk) in the American 
citien! 

One of the chief dilVictdtien in righting thin dinease 
in to lie found in the fact that a conniderahle percentage 
of indiviihiain who recover c«»ntinue to dincharge the 
germ of the <lineane for long periinln. in nome inntancen 
for many yearn. Still other pernonn have lieen hn'atcd 
who give IK) history of ever having nulTcre<l from the 
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disease, but who nevertheless carry and discharge the 
germ and thereby infect others, either directly or 
through food stuffs which they may handle, water, etc. 

Within the past few years it has been shown that 
persons can be largely protected against typhoid fever 
by vaccination. This process consists of injecting dead 
typhoid fever bacilli into the body. By this process 
typhoid fever, which used to be a serious disease in 
the army, has been all but wiped out. The protection 
of the general public by this method of vaccination 
is being vigorously urged by many health authorities. 
The disease may be spread in a number of ways. The 
pollution of water supplies by the discharges of typhoid 
fever cases has played a very prominent part in the 
dissemination of the disease. This is true both in the 
cases of public water supplies of cities and towns and 
private water supplies of farms. Typhoid fever from 
infected water supplies is markedly decreasing. Cities 
are getting purer supplies or purifying their polluted 
water, and more attention is being paid where wells are 
used to avoid contamination. 

Milk is another important vehicle to typhoid fever. 
It becomes infected in handling either by patients con- 
valescing from the disease or by carriers of the germs. 
It is now well recognized that this disease can be 
spread by contact and many secondary cases arise 
amongst those who come in contact with typhoid fever 
patients. The common house fly has also been demon- 
strated as a carrier of typhoid fever bacilli. The flies 
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m inrn iuii^i V^^\. 

jyf/y|^/i/-/J milk *ijjK|»lf^*, ;if»/I ilv^* ;il/v>(fjir' tAiff^Kii^r/l in 
^Jvnt f/yfufij^TriKyfii it j>;itfmrj/j»fi/yti! />f iSir milk; (li^r jjte- 

/U^ii^f ^ir% if^nn iy\A\fAA it-yi^t \r.tUru\t\ Afn/J fymlly 
Mw;*fii^yfii />f lln^' fj^tv^f;il jrtiMif in ^ht. im\i(T^i5im^ hi 

i^>M ; O'/i.ir^i'S; jyiihifii/itii;iry ^/otnumj><ii/yn), 7^,514; 
^1 /yt(iiAr f/^i?it, t%J^)i, 

fji^mi nit;i/bT in /«rl;ii!{t»jj if^ f;»v;if^r^., i* Mid lli#* ti¥M 

f/vf ih#' I fv(f^/l Sl.'if'-^ ;*f^ noi /yt»l;Mfv;il>lr, it •% mfi 

f^Mn ft '1!;?^ tt]>tr>rui^ iru \¥rt ttiH of All /I^'^JilJn 
'(iiviji /IfJi^;i5^ u lyf/y^tpj/^/l lyy lln^ hanllui iuhmuiojtii. 
Aiiff u V/fv^ //i^vff/i'vrfiiy ft \% fv/w jj;^i^r;tilly Wi/^f/J 
Oii;if iht Ui\iCt4u\fA\<K of ^.'iii!^ i* umntm%\i\Ai' 10 
m^n ihfMij^h milk, (n tliit imt;iirif^ir, h/ywrv^-r, ;i^l(ilu 
^t^n i/» rv;»|^, ;m-'l ih^ tuif^tirA <liil/lrrti /!/> ti/yf 
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fests itself in other parts of the body, notably in the 
glands. 

However, milk and other dairy products as 
sources of the disease play a relatively small part, as 
the majority of new cases receive their infection di- 
rectly from other human cases. The chief source of 
tubercle bacilli is to be found in the sputum of tuber- 
culous persons, as this contains the organisms coughed 
up from the lungs. 

It is generally believed that the chief method of 
infection is through contact, the word contact beit^ 
used in the broad sense discussed earlier in this article. 
It is certain that the invading organism enters the 
mouth. There is considerable difference of opinion 
among scientists as to whether or not the germ, in 
cases of consumption, is breathed directly into the 
lungs, or whether it is swallowed and after passing 
through the wall of the intestine finds its way in the 
blood stream to the lungs. 

It is possible that flies may occasionally transfer the 
germs of this disease from sputum, etc., to food stuffs. 
This method of infection is relatively unimportant. 

Dust, particularly when it is of a sharp character, 
predisposes to tuberculosis, injuring the tissues so that 
the microbe can get a good place to develop. 

Many persons still believe that tuberculosis is in- 
herited. This is of very rare occurrence ; of coarse, it 
is recognized that weak lungs in parents may result 
in weak lungs in offspring. 
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The prevention of tuberculosis presents great diffi- 
culties, as the disease is intimately related with the 
sociological and economic status of the people. How- 
ever, a marked decrease has been produced as a result 
of the great work of both public and private agencies 
which exist. A decrease of from forty to fifty per 
cent in the tuberculosis death rate has been accom- 
plished in the past forty years in many places. 

Among the more important methods used in bring- 
ing about this wonderful result are the following: 

(i) Compulsory notification of the disease by 
physicians to health departments. 

(2) The isolation of patients in sanitaria and 
hospitals. 

(3) Proper care of the disposal of tuberculous 
sputum. 

(4) The early diagnosis of the disease. 

(5) Better housing conditions. 

(6) Protection of employees from dust. 

(7) Disinfection of infected premises. 

(8) Education of tuberculous people and of the 
public in general in regard to the methods of avoiding 
the disease. 

(9) The elimination of tuberculous cows and the 
adoption of pasteurization of milk. 

The recognition of the fact that the disease is 
curable in the majority of cases, if recognized in time, 
has also been of great importance in aiding in its 
prevention. Many persons who are capable of infect- 
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ing others have been induced to enter sanitaria and 
hospitals for treatment. Each case thus handled means 
the removal of the possible focus for infection of 
others, and the forcible removal of careless consump- 
tives is now being undertaken in some places. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the necessity of 
segregating consumptives, particularly the advanced 
cases, which are naturally the most active dissemi- 
nators of the microbe. 

TRACHOMA. — Trachoma is a disease of the con- 
junctiva of the eye, which, while not a cause of death, 
is not infrequently a cause of blindness. Thousands 
of immigrants have been excluded from this country 
on account of this disease. 

The disease is presumably spread through contact, 
on common towels, and is particularly prevalent where 
there is crowding. It is extremely difficult to cure. 
The best national prophylaxis is to be found in the 
exclusion of infected aliens. Frequent inspection of 
the eyes of school children is recommended, and all 
persons suffering from the disease should be educated 
so that they will not use towels, wash basins, etc., 
which are to be used by other persons. 

WHOOPING COUGH.— Deaths in Registration 
Area, 191 1 : 6,682. 

Even more important than measles is whooping 
cough. This disease is caused by the bacillus per- 
tussis. It is transmitted in the majority of cases by 
contact, the bacillus being found in the secretions of 
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the nose and mouth. It is an extremely difficult dis- 
ease to prevent. The infectivity of patients is often- 
times prolonged, being months in scnne instances. 
Little is done in most places of a preventive character. 
Isolation is recommended here and there, but rarely 
rigidly enforced. The disease is contagious before 
the " whoop " appears as well as after. 
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The l)fst plan is for parents to take every prcratition 
to prevent their children getting the diseane liefore thry 
are five years old. The mortality is highest in chil- 
dren nnder this age. Of the (yJ^J deaths rejMirted in 
U)\i in the KeKistration Area, <kt{.\j were of childrrn 
under five years, and ^,(^7 uniler one year. 

YKLLOW KKVKR. — Deaths in KeKistr;iti»»n Area. 
ic)i t : o. 

Yellow fever, a clisease fomid chielly in tropir.it 
and Mil>-tropical countries, is carried hy a cntain 
ntosc|uito, calof^us fiisciaia, Tliis disease is prcvrnicd 
by prohihitinf; the hreedinj; of nins(|uit(K*s .-md tlie 
metluMls used are the sante as those indicated tnider 
malaria. The discoverv of (he fads that vcIImw fever 
and malaria are pnHlnced hy the hites of certain 
moM|uitoes which have previously hitten patients suf- 
fering from the disease, are anionic tlie most ini)Mittant 
in the history of preventive mcilicine. Tlie a|)|)licatioii 
of this knowleclfje has Iktu tised tt> evtiannlinaiy ad- 
vantage in C'uUn and on tlie (\uial Zone. N'elhiw fever 
has l>een practically exterminated, and malaria very 
largely decreased. 

Infant Mortality 

Deaths from all causes at all a^es, Ke^istration Area. 
191 1 : 8,<«).jH.|: deaths tnnler i year, i.(o..u*''i t year. 
3i.y>j; J years. 1,^5^0: ^ years, 8.t)j«S; .( years. 
fi,.M|c); t<»tal deaths tnuler 5 years. j<mj..(Sj. 

A very hrief consideration c»f tlie alH)ve figures will 
iiulicate that in the matter of infant nmrtalitv there 
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is much to be done. Nearly one-quarter of all the 
deaths reported were of children under five years of 
age and between a fifth and a sixth of infants under 
one year. This is a terrible showing, and yet the death 
rate of infants under one year of age has decreased 
nearly one-fifth (19 per cent) in the group of registra- 
tion states during the last eleven and a half years. 

There has been scarcely any more notable work done 
in the public health field than that accomplished in 
many parts of the country in the past few years in 
the reduction of infant mortality. 

The largest single cause of death of infants under 
one year was diarrhea and enteritis, which killed 
37,579; premature birth accounted for 23,539; con- 
genital debility, 18,580; broncho pneumonia, 10,652, 
and whooping cough, tuberculosis, syphilis, measles, 
bronchitis, malformations, etc., all added their quota 
to make the large total of nearly 150,000 deaths under 
one year. 

Of course, not all of these deaths are preventable. 
Many of the deaths from prematurity, non-inflation of 
lungs, malformations, etc., are considered unprevent- 
able and certainly seem to be at the present time. It 
has even been stated that 80 infant deaths per 1,000 
births are unpreventable. This estimate may prove 
later to be too high. 

It must be remembered that stillbirths are not in- 
cluded in death records and it is estimated that about 
three per cent of children are born dead. Many of 
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if^rw' ^inMrlb^ oaM Ij«' nvf/i^U-fl The v^twl df^<rai^, 
*5t)<ii)i!t^ f/>f ex^imrfile, c^iiiJjeJt frviny tfiiHrcti lo I* l)i'/rii 

lorifiere w^tneti are iwliiMr^iHy nii|/f^>ye^l in f/ic^)ti«^ 
i»het€ k^i ^iH are fTi;in>i(;Klifrf<'l .iii/l fi;iii^lM« aiwl 

Arrv^ijjM f)»e^ f^Vn^ v*h'uh ;irr uitfiiiafdy rdafe/| 
urilJi ffifatif rry/fl;ilify fJ)f f'/D-'yy/jnsj fii;iy 1« niiiriitr- 
;*ie<'h ilJejt(H imafy, nice of fJir iiy/thrr, (i^yverfy nty\ 
^^u\ omf\tiUifit, ii//fi-<'V4>K^^Jr nnj/J'/yinrnt of w/innn 
t^) fy/ni^tifif;, ^Jrfr^five «t;inj«;ifi^vti, iiy)ii/linj/ e55|i»cti;iIJy 
^Jef^flive 4i^//^il of imuuu w^iJifc^t, ;il/otv/lKrii, af>- 
^ence of fiteaM fer^Jfiii;, ifi:fv/r;ifv€ iuvi wUfferetKe, 

In {i44:i, ffie inf-in* fi>//r«;iliity of n a/tiimutitiy i* 
cl^/^Jy rz/fff);!!/-/! wJOi |/f.viii^ii)Jy ;i)J the f xi^tfiiiij v>rial 
a***! Ji^iinifary CMi/Ji«j//f?*. l! Ii;i:t l^eri «iaf^J |}i;it ihe 
infant tfyn^nhiy vt^€ ^;in 1>c \nktu ;i^ a f;ifr in/Jrx of 
iV i^mrraJ «ianif;iry r/yioOjIiMi of a r^mmninify. 

We are r>^r^^:t;iri)y Ijn)?!*-/! in Mir ')iiJ&riK^i//n of ffie 
(yrrvmli^/n of unnr'^f'i^^pry wi^m fk^.iih^ v> ffie fjul/lic 
i^^Uh n^f^^X of tJn* /)i9r;(if//n. ft niay !^ (I'/infH ^>nl, 
b^/»-r>'rT, |}?a« in ^/r^Jer f// 1/fini/ aljif/iff tlie ]((reafeM 
IjrnHil an/! it::iv#' »% n);iny in fan! livr^t a«^ jjp'j^-^fMe, fJ>ere 
muM l>e 0)^ r)//^:if r//«<f/|;#^;ptiMi l^wi-^n im^fik an^l 
frrivafe orj/anj/atj/zn^i rnj/aj^r/! in inf^mt om^t\"4\pm 
n'/fk. ^5>r I'ljfJi^ Mealfli A/lniini^ttfiifi/jti ) 

The f/revrnti//n of infant ni>/rtality h to lie acc^/m- 
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plished by means of Education, Sanitation, Special 
Measures. 

EDUCATION 

The advantages of giving due prominence in the 
schools to the general matter of health preservation 
need not be emphasized here. It seems probable that 
by greater and better directed efforts in this direction 
that large benefits could be derived. That these should 
eventually show themselves in decrease in infant mor- 
tality, a subject closely correlated with nearly all phases 
of health preservation, seems decidedly probable. The 
teaching of moral and physical manliness to boys assists 
later in decreasing the infant deaths from the social 
diseases. Instruction to girls in household usefulness, 
domestic economy, and the tending of infants is also 
of importance. 

The benefits of special instruction to prospective 
mothers is recognized, and while this group is not 
easily reached if it is generally known that assistance 
and advice are to be obtained much good can be 
accomplished. 

The Health Department should certainly take steps 
to give instruction and advice to actual mothers and 
consequently the necessity of laws requiring the report- 
ing of births by doctors and midwives is evident Too 
frequently the Health Department gets the death cer- 
tificate of an infant days or weeks ahead of the birth 
certificate, if indeed the latter is ever received. There 
is no more important work than the early visitation 
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iM-iwT^rnati ii infant nv^t;i1ity i^ t'i ti*r tmt-*:iilfO. 

7111! rrULK JirA}ll| Tcr|?;in 

If j« HfTf f}i5it ^lif ^iiililir 1ir:jhli fimvr )% itvlKji^'n^fi' 

t^lf The J-tlbhc )ie«»1lh niusi? it :iuvm^^\ \hr I;i1r4t \ti 

matijr. in which t^MT wtitrf hr:4t!ily j'^"^. Ih;it hr-f . 
ii'lv«-tii tn;9Tl(f& ^n jtiijir/Tt.nil n^i^h 111 ihr fiijlif ;4i;:4iti5.t 

Thf jtTit^/ttJitvr '4 flit' :4ti'ti:jl v»r>tV h.ii« 1>rm rt"- 

tj1i;^si/^fj r.tjm\^rii]y in ihit r^rfulr ;|ti'1 ihffC i^ n^^^ '"'t 

J:itgr CJlif^fc* -With'/iif ^ tirif^lf vitiliiijj rnit-ar f/|i thrir 

f'/t ihflf W/tV 

lVJl*Cfl1V''n '<'^ ff^rnl til' /f lift ft In* nif.'ajift »-»f ji;jmjililr1*, 
r''^ , J? '311*1^ jf«-t»r tally pt:*' !tr rfl^ l/ii^ for rfftMrn^j' ia 
ji'if to l-iT rr/n7j/:?tr-'1 Vijili thr fnrti'lly :*Ovj'r of thr 
larlfiil Yiftilmi/ rmr^, 

71 »r imj^-^t-''^'^ ''f itifntit tTvyt»:jlity in tm:il1 Urvfit^ 
Hn'l TJllagrjt atifl tntijl »1it<tir1t 1i:ia nM Vrn wll t«-r- 
t-*^ni/ip.<j. Jn ^^fi^r 'ilifft llif imtn«-iiti1y r^f thr niiniljrr 
f'l »Jr?ilh* h^« rlrnii^tvjffl ;^!lrnti'/n In thr nv/t? 
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sparsely settled parts there is not sufficient deaths to 
force attention, but the fact remains that in many 
such communities the problem is a great one, in fact, 
as great in some instances as in large centers, when 
considered in proportion to the population represented. 
The need for better public health administration in 
rural sections is very great. 

SANITATION 

All steps taken to improve the general sanitary sur- 
roundings of mothers and infants will be of value. 
Particular attention should be paid to privy vaults, 
where such exist. The introduction of sewers and the 
abolishing of the privy is work of the greatest im- 
portance in assisting in saving infant lives. Garbage 
and other refuse should also be removed frequently, 
primarily on account of its ability to act as a breeding 
place for flies. Good water and good housing are 
likewise important. 

The purity of the milk supply, where artificial feed- 
ing is necessary, is also of prime importance, and work 
done in this connection will assist in preventing disease 
and deaths among the very young. 

SPECIAL MEASURES 

Amongst the special measures which may assist in 
the campaign to save infant lives may be mentioned 
milk depots for the distribution of pure milk, prefer- 
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WHEN WU'(DBTport your raws of ccntadKuidiK&MuJObKrvi Ifit <)[uqi)Iiik rrfuhtiEnn 
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ably pasteurized by the best methods. These should 
be under most careful supervision. They must not 
be allowed to foster artificial feeding. Day Nurseries 
also have a function to perform in giving mothers who 
have to be away at work a place to leave their infants 
during the day where they will be properly looked 
after. It is maintained by some persons that the com- 
munity should maintain these institutions out of the 
taxes, as is done abroad. While we may decry the 
circumstances which make it necessary for children to 
be left all day separated from their mothers, still the 
situation as it exists must be faced, and until the time 
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comes when such institutions are no longer necessary, 
they serve a useful purpose and tend to decrease infant 
mortality. 

Amongst other special measures may be mentioned 
infant dispensaries and hospitals, schools for mother 
and baby welcome work. It has been well said that it 
is no longer a question of baby came, baby thrived, 
or baby died, and that it was due to an act of Provi- 
dence or the will of God. It is coming to be under- 
stood that when a baby dies from a preventable cause, 
some one is to blame. It is the duty of the Public 
Health authorities to see that it is not their fault 
This requires that the health department be adequately 
financed and the fact that they are so generally un- 
financed at the present time is responsible for much 
of the existing infant mortality. 

Water and Ice as Vehicles of Disease 

The importance of a pure and abundant water 
supply has been demonstrated beyond all doubt. Nev- 
ertheless, many American onnmunities still continue 
to drink waters which are subject to either constant 
or intermittent pollution. Hardly a year goes by 
without some of our cities having a serious outbreak 
of typhoid fever, as the result of the water supply 
being contaminated with the discharges of typhoid 
fever patients or typhoid carriers. The physical ap- 
pearance of a water is no indication of its purity, as 
many of the clearest waters are polluted In order 
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to have typhoid fever from water, it i!<, of rottrnc. 
necei^iiary that the gcniiit of thi.i rlinca.ic i^hmtld get into 
the water supply. Conwfitieiitly, not a few cities which 
have l)een drinking |)olhtte<l water for a considerable 
time, but which has not hap|)ened to contain the 
typhoid baciihis, have not sitfTered from epidemics of 
the disease. This lias engendered a false sense of 
security, and such communities are in constant danger. 
A city may, therefore, firink an unsafe water for years 
without apparent excessive typhoi*!. Some time the 
water may become infected with typhoid fever sewage, 
and then an epidemic may appear and cattse thottsands 
of cases and httndreds of deaths. 

One such experience is usually stinicient. and the 
city forthwith takes steps to get a new and unpolhtted 
supply, or else purifies its old supply. The wise city 
IS the one that does not wait for an ei)idemic to sptir 
it on to make improvements, bttt which prevents 
such an outbreak from ever taking place by using all 
scientific precautions to protect the drinking water. It 
is less dramatic never to have an epidemic of water 
borne disease than to curb it after it has appeared. 
The city which fr)restalls all chances of sttrb a catas- 
trophe is the one which deserves credit. The protecti«»n 
of a water shed frec|ttently demands the sanitary and 
safe disposal of the sewage of towns and farms, etc., 
which are located in sttch a position as to menace the 
water. Water is primarily a vehicle for those diseases 
which are located essentially in the digestive tract, such 
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as typhoid fever, cholera, and dysentery. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that in those commtinities 
where a pure water has been substituted for a polluted 
one, not only is there a decrease from the well recog- 
nized water-borne diseases, but also from diseases which 
have not ordinarily been considered as coming from 
water. This phenomenon is known as the Mills- 
Reincke phenomenon. Sedgwick and MacNutt, who 
have specially studied this subject, have come to the 
conclusion that in .those cities where they have con- 
ducted their investigations, the change from a polluted 
water supply to a purified one has been followed by 
decreases in pneumonia, acute respiratory disease and 
infant mortality. 

The purification of water upon a large scale is under- 
taken through the following measures: 

(i) Storage. 

(2) Filtration through sand. 

(3) Disinfection. 

The first principle is, of course, to prevent the water 
becoming polluted by human wastes. In a mmiber 
of cities where filtration is used it is the practice to 
finally disinfect the filtered water with ordinary bleach- 
ing powder before distributing it to the city. In rural 
sections where the water supply is essentially wells 
and springs, the utmost care is necessary to see that 
the water is not polluted by privy vaults and cesspools. 

The problem is to have clean water. That is to say. 
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water free from intestinal matter. Where it is not 
possible to obtain a water which is absolutely clean, 
and above suspicion, the water used must be thor- 
oughly purified. In all cases of doubt individual pro- 
tection can be obtained by boiling water before drink- 
ing. This effectively kills any dangerous microbes 
which may be present. 

Ice cannot be considered as of very great importance 
as a vehicle of disease. Undoubtedly there are cases 
of intestinal diseases resulting from the use of ice 
made from infected water. However, it has been 
shown that if typhoid germs are placed in water which 
is then frozen, the germs die very rapidly. Even if 
ice is not particularly dangerous it should be made from 
pure water, and collected and handled under clean 
conditions. 

Sewage and Refuse Disposal 

Sewage. — The discussion on water as a vehicle for 
disease indicates the singular importance of the proper 
care of human wastes. In the first place this neces- 
sitates on the part of each individual cleanliness in per- 
sonal matters. Undoubtedly much disease is spread 
through the failure of persons to keep their hands clean 
from their own discharges. All human excreta in 
cities and communities of any size should be rapidly 
taken away by means of water in sewers. Privy vaults 
and cesspools should not be allowed in such communi- 
ties, and every step taken to supply sewer facilities. 
It is a well recognized fact that where privies abound 
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intestinal diseases likewise are prevalent Many places 
have gone on the basis of " out-of-sight, out-of-mind'* 
with regard to their sewage, and have simply dis- 
charged it into some convenient lake, river, or sea, 
without further attention. This method of disposing 
of sewage by dilution may be eminently satisfactory 
where the dilution is sufficiently great so that the 
sewage will be able to purify itself. It needs to be 
very carefully guarded so as to be sure that other 
communities nearby may not have their water supply 
polluted. Some communities disinfect the sewage be- 
fore discharging it. . This renders it safe from the 
point of view of the persons who drink the water 
into which the sewage has been discharged, but the 
question of the chemical purification of the sewage 
must also be thought of, and if the body of water into 
which the sewage is discharged is not suffidently great 
nuisances and serious troubles are apt to arise. Sewage 
can be purified in a number of ways, but the great 
majority of methods, while rendering the sewage no 
longer objectionable to the senses or capable of pro- 
ducing nuisances, do not necessarily remove dangerous 
microbes and consequently, after such chemical purifi- 
cation has taken place, it should be made bacteriologic- 
ally safe by disinfectioa Bleaching powder is gen- 
erally used for this purpose. The discharge of sewage 
into the sea or into harbors, bays, etc., has emphasized 
the danger of infecting shell fish. Steps are now 
being taken to disinfect sewage which is discharged 
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in placcn where clainUi oyttterH, and other »ltell fish are 
gruwini;. 

Hie (li(i|i()Hial of h\unan excreta in rtual Kectioim 19 
of the very greateM iiniK>rtance. It has lieen <leinon- 
Htratetl that the cottstrtuiion of sanitary privies is a 
practieal pro]josition. Trivy vattlts <hiii: in the Krotnul 
are l^einf; more an<l more aktndonnl an<l replaced l)y 
winilary elosets whicli collect the material in small 
iHa'ketH or U\\i» which can l>e readily taken away and 
the ctwtents disi)ose<l of by Innial. Such privies, if 
proi)erIy maintained, cannot endanjLjer wells or sprinfjs. 
They must also Inr made fly pHKjf. 

Kefuse. — Hefttse inchules jjarhajL^e, ashes, r\thhish, 
itreet nweepinf^s, manure, and other non-li(]uid wastes. 

The removal of these siihstatues is a pn^hlem of 
ffreat ma(piitude. It's relationships to ily breeding an<l 
fly feedinif are its most obvio\is connections with 
health work. The bad <K|ors arising from decaying 
garliage. while <Ustinctly tmpleasant. have little direii 
efteet on the health of the |>eople. Dust from <lry 
refuse improperly cared for, may pnKluce ba<l effects 
on those force<l to breathe it constantly. 

In »ome cities all house refuse is colle<*te<l in a 
ningle c<intainer, while in others the ashes, garbage, 
ami tlry rtibbish are dumpe<l into se|»;nate receptacles. 
The former is referred to as the mised systent. and 
the latter as the separate system. The reason for these 
two systems is ustially to lie fo\md in the final metho<ls 
of di!i|x>mil. 
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Where garbage is collected separately it is usually 
fed to hogs, dumped and buried, or taken to a reduc- 
tion plant where the grease is extracted and used 
commercially and the residue manufactured into fer- 
tilizer. Where a mixed collection is practiced, the 
material is usually destroyed by fire in incinerators, or 
dumped. Dry refuse is not infrequently picked over 
and all materials of value, paper, glass, etc, saved. 
It is usually a consideration of the cost of disposal 
which decides the method of collection. The complete 
incineration of garbage and refuse is advocated by 
many as being the most sanitary, but the other proc- 
esses, if properly conducted, do not present any serious 
sanitary objections. Much depends on the thorough- 
ness and efficiency of the collection and disposal. This 
work is being gradually taken away from health de- 
partments and placed under dei)artment of public 
works, where it rightfully belongs. The health author- 
ities have other and more important duties to look 
after. 

The problem of manure removal has as yet not been 
satisfactorily solved. The best practice means insisting 
on frequent removal and the maintenance of proper 
conditions, particularly in reference to fly breeding, 
for storing manure awaiting removal. Usually stable 
owners have to make their own arrangements regarding 
the disposal of stable manure and suggestion has been 
made that this might well be undertaken by the 
mimicipality. 
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Hottiing in RtUtion to tht Public Htalth 

TI1C rccof,MiilifMt nf the iniportatuT of hoimitifir cotuli- 
tion« n« influencing pnljlic liraltli is nf nnnpamtivcly 
recent origin. The relationship helwrrn had hottsitig 
nnd poverty i« well recjvi^jnized. Poorest people live 
under tlie worst housing conditions hecatise it is all 
they can afTord. While inid<)til)trdly hotising is of very 
great importance, there is some danger of laying too 
nuich responsihility on the structtiral enviromnent as 
the cattse of much disease, and it is exlremrlv clilVicult, 
if not impossihle. to shi»w statistically the exact rela- 
tiotiship hetween hacl hottsing and cntnnninicahle dis- 
ease. There arc many factors to he considered in 
studying housing conditions, stich as the age distrihu- 
tion of the jwipulation under consicleration. their occu- 
pations, their financial circumstances, their hahits and 
natiotiality, etc. Mere c«»ngesti(»n of pcjptilation does 
not of itself necessarily mean a high m<)rtality rate, 
Ttt fact, in certain htiiMings in Lcnidon which were 
constructed so that there were proper sanitary facili- 
ties, light, air, etc.. the death rate was tw<) per cent 
lower than in the sturotuiding district, althcntgh the 
congestion in the sanitary huildings was considerahly 
greater. As a getieral thing, however, we find that 
the consumption rate is the highest whetT congesticm 
is greatest. As this clisease is spreacl so frerptently hy 
cotitact. it is readily miderstoful that where persons arc 
crowded, partictilarly under unfavorahle conditiotis 
with regard to light, air, etc., that the opportttnities for 
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contact of the sick with the well are increased Wc must 
differentiate between bad housing arising from struc- 
tural defects and that resulting from bad occupancy. 
-The best types of houses, for example, may be ren- 
dered extremely insanitary if the occupants fail to live 
up to the ordinary standards of decent living. A high 
infant mortality is also frequently associated with 
marked congestion, although even here it is not fair 
to assume that the congestion per se produces the high 
infant mortality. It is reasonable to state that if per- 
sons are supplied with decent housing conditions, there 
is a much greater incentive to attempt to live in a clean 
way, although, of course, some persons will fail to 
avail themselves of their better surroundings. 

The necessity for adequate housing laws is apparent, 
and it is a regrettable fact that at the present time in 
many of our cities there are practically no restrictions 
especially designed to make houses more sanitary, and 
consequently healthier to live in. More attention has 
been paid to fire danger, but even in this respect many 
of our cities have been negligent, and arc continually 
running the risk of a heavy loss of life from this 
cause. The housing situation is intimately related with 
economics, the value of real estate, etc. Housing prob- 
lems in most cities differ markedly, and it is unsafe 
to draw comparisons between one place and another 
unless the situations in both are thoroughly under- 
stood. 

Veiller, in discussing the housing problem, states 
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that it is a three- fold one; concerning the future, the 
present, and the past. He puts the future first, and 
emphasizes the importance of directing efforts toward 
preventing the erection of new buildings, which are of 
an unsuitable character. The problem of the present 
is essentially that of seeing that proper conditions are 
maintained in all houses, and this requires adequate 
inspection and reinspection of the dwellings to see that 
they are kept in repair, and supplied with the necessi- 
ties of decent living. The problem of the past presents 
peculiar difficulties, as it is not easy to get laws passed 
which will be retroactive and give authority to deal 
with the existing housing conditions. Little short of 
complete remodelling will make many houses conform 
to our modem ideas. Progress in this direction is being 
attained in many places. Good houses are demonstrat- 
ing a fair financial return on the money invested. 
There is no doubt that the greed and cupidity of many 
owners has very considerably delayed the advent of 
better housing conditions. With cheap and rapid trans- 
portation it is becoming more practicable in many com- 
munities to house working people outside of the 
crowded city districts. 

There is a gfreat opportunity in many sections of this 
country to perform a signal service by inaugurating a 
campaign for better housing legislation and for ade- 
quate appropriations for those departments which have 
charge of this work. 

At the present time in many cities there is prac- 
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tically no legislation on the sanitary side of housing, 
and no housing inspection. The inspection of housing 
conditions should not be undertaken once a year or 
even less, but should be a regular routine work for the 
division of sanitary inspection of health departments. 
These inspectors can also do a great deal of good by 
acting in an educational way in emphasizing to tenants 
the importance of proper occupancy. 

Housing in rural sections is notoriously poor. This 
is essentially due to bad occupancy and the need of 
educational work is strongly indicated. Some of the 
worst cases of room crowding have been found in 
houses in rural districts. 

Air in Relation to the Public Health 

The air was formerly considered to be the chief 
vehicle of infectious diseases and this belief still per- 
sists in many quarters. It is a pleasant fact to be able 
to record that the great bulk of evidence, accumulated 
in the past few years, has demonstrated very effectively 
that air is one of the least important of vehicles, and 
is of practically no importance when compared with 
contact as a means of transferring dangerous germs 
from one person to another. It was natural that the 
air should have been deemed the chief conveyor of 
sickness, as it was formerly believed that the poisons 
which produced disease were of a gaseous nature. 

Malaria, as its name suggests, was supposed to be 
due to the breathing in of bad air from swamps, and 
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the evidcfirc wan ctmnulcral very ctmcluHiyr,, l-or a 
Umii ttnie no ftUNpktoit wan rntfrtaiiird that the rravni 
tiiiK mata'ly wan cxccMfiivc in fiwatn|iy Hcctionft wan Ik:- 
r^^UKc thcMJ very anuVtitnun were favorahic for the 
hrteiVmK of the malarial fnoM|nito, 'lUf \nt^t^ih\t* dan- 
yern incurml liy thonr living near conta^^ioun diHCiiHe 
hoHpitalo from the air han Ittm a Hrtioti^ qtirhti'^n, and 
lian rrMilted in tlie kx'atini^ of Muh hf/Hpitaln in remote 
aii'l dcM^latr phiccH. It in now reah/cd that thr danger 
in of no c'/tiHrqnrnce. 

fn t^ftuc ronla|(ionH diM^anr hospitals, l^ith in thin 
oftmtry and aliroad, di(f<*rcnt kindn of rommnnirahle 
diM'aM' are kept in the nami* wards and attmdrd to hy 
tlic wmie ntirMCH, H airdMirne infrrtion werr ihr rnir, 
Midi a pn>rrdnrr w<rtild In* nioM ill advi-.«'d, hni rx|*rri- 
enee han tihown that no danger lie*^ in thin. 'Mm* nitr- 
rrnift of Htu'h a method de|irnd't oti the* cut in* avoidance 
of (v/tit;u't infection, and the ntiiHCH are trained to ntcr- 
ili/e their handH after caring f'>r a patient, and all 
iiteiiMtn l)r<rti^ht into the ward are Mctilr and after 
their removal arc immediately ijet ili/cd. In vimc hiu h 
h'/npitaln wet nheetH were hr-it employed to nc recn each 
patient'fi l>ed, Init thin han liecn ahandoned and in |ilacr 
*ft the nhect a ta|ie han hern Hiihr^titnted *' which an 
effectually prevents the mythical aetial Hif^ht r;f the 
lucrum, or, to ti|>eak literally, equally icmindH the niitnc 
that nhe mtlM Ik* clean." * Infection thnHif^h hteathin^; 
in cIropletH of infected matter conj^hed or sprayed, in 
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of importance, but even here the danger is slight if 
the person coughing is three or more feet away. This 
method of infection is really a form of contact infec- 
tion and is not aerial infection as the term is ordi- 
narily conceived. The conclusion is again forced upon 
us that the practicing of strict personal cleanliness, and 
thereby avoiding opportunities for infection by ccm- 
tact, is the most evident and fruitful method of 
escaping infectious disease. 

A word with regard to sewer gas, or sewer air, as 
it really is, will not be amiss here. When it was 
believed that many diseases were spontaneously gen- 
erated in filth, it was natural that sewer gas should 
come in for some of the blame. This was particularly 
true in c(Minection with diphtheria and typhoid fever. 
It has been proven that sewer air is freer from bacteria 
than street or house air, and evidence is totally lacking 
that the inhaling of such air causes any of the infec- 
tious diseases. Even if the danger is absent, we are 
naturally anxious to keep objectionable odors out of 
our houses, and the best kind of pltmibing should be 
demanded. 

The need of an abundant supply of fresh air is ap- 
parent If air is of little importance as a vehide of 
disease germs, it is of the greatest importance in con- 
nection with our general health. Vitiated air, if con- 
stantly breathed, influences the vital processes of nutri- 
tion, producing a decreased resistance, and if infection 
takes place it is more apt to take hold and produce 
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Mrriouft fttckneftft if not death. It waft a matter of 
common belief that the fteriouft reftultft of vitiated air 
were due to the marked increafte in the carbon dioxide 
— a waftte product of the lung* — or to the accumula- 
tion of poiftonouft ftulifttanceft in the breath, known gen* 
erally aft "crowd fioift^^nft/' Tlie danger of the carlion 
dioxide^ even when present in much greater quantities 
tluin arc ever found in the nuiftt [Kiorly ventilated 
rry/mft, haft been eflfectually diftprovtd, and the evidence 
in favor of ''crowd (Kjiikjnft'' ift of a negligible 
character 

The failure of the chemist in finding |ioisonouft sub- 
fttanceft to account for recognized evils has cause^l 
attention to lie directed to tem|ierature, moisture con- 
tent (humidity), and air movement, or the physical 
characteristics of the air. It is recr>gnizable that the 
delicate borly tem|ierature regulation is markedly af- 
fected by the physical conditions of the air, and the 
feelings of diicomfort, malaise, etc., arising from the 
tireathing of vitiated air are, to a large extent, due to 
failure in keeping the tem|ierature and humidity pr(^i|>- 
erly adjusterl. Ijick of movement of the air, resulting 
in stagnation, is another factor in lie considered. Much 
w^irk needs to lie dfine lie fore we are really in (Kjsses- 
sirm of all the facts with regard to this vital matter. 
It is gratifying to note that scientists are according 
these queiitions great attention at the present time and 
in the future we may ex|>ect much light on the 
ftubject. The best advice is to avoid going where 
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vitiated air is apt to be fotind, and to use all known 
methods of ventilation to insure a constant supply of 
fresh, clean, pure air. 

Food and the Public Healtii 

Milk and Milk Products. — Milk is the most impor- 
tant food from the standpoint of preventable disease. 
According to some authorities it is responsible for more 
sickness and deaths than perhaps all other foods com- 
bined. This is largely due to the fact that it is a very 
perishable article, very readily contaminated, and 
usually eaten raw. Cooking is one of the chief safe- 
guards that we have, and milk is usually not subjected 
to this process. The chief diseases coming from milk 
are typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, intestinal 
diseases of infants, septic sore throat, and bovine tuber- 
culosis. It will be noted that with the exception of 
tuberculosis, all of these infections take place after 
the milk has been drawn from the cow and do not 
represent a diseased condition in the cow, but come 
from those who handle it. Milk should be handled 
with the strictest cleanliness from the actual time of 
milking to the mcxnent of consiunption. Furthermore, 
it must be kept cold in order to prevent the bacteria 
from increasing, which they rapidly do if the milk is 
warm. Thorough and efficient inspection is of the 
greatest importance to insure that milk is handled in 
a manner suitable to such a perishable and easily con- 
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inspection of slaughter houses and places where meat 
and meat products are handled is obvious. Many 
slaughter houses are uninspected, and in many instances 
maintained in an abominable condition. The fact that 
meat is so universally cooked is one of the most im- 
portant safeguards. 

Foods in General. — Great strides have been made in 
the prevention of adulterations of food stuffs. The 
larger part of adulteration which takes place affects the 
public pocket book rather than the public health, and 
such work is of importance on that account More em- 
phasis needs to be placed on the preparation and serving 
of foods, and the sanitary side of the problem should 
be better differentiated from mere questions of adul- 
teration. As in so many other matters, it is a question 
of cleanliness and the resulting protection of food stuffs 
from all body discharges. As a matter of honesty it is 
to be desired that foods should not be adulterated As 
a matter of aesthetics it is to be desired that food stuffs 
be clean even if later protected by cooking or other 
methods, and as a matter of health it is absolutely es- 
sential that foods be free from poisonous substances 
and be not infected with disease-produdng orgamsms. 
The prime function of the health authorities is to pre- 
vent unnecessary sickness and premature death, and 
they can best attend to this by looking after the sani- 
tary side of the food problem, leaving questions of 
adulteration, preservatives, cold storage, canning, etc., 
to the Federal and State Departments, which arc better 
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able to do this work. These are all important from 
many viewpoints, but public health officials with lim- 
ited fimds must concentrate their efforts where they 
will be most productive of results. Money spent on 
public health nurses will bring results of far greater 
magnitude, than if spent on pure food work. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
through its Bureaus of Chemistry and Animal Indus- 
try has performed a great deal of most valuable work 
in preventing misbranding and in looking after the 
sanitary production of food stuffs entering into inter- 
state commerce. Doctor Carl L. Alsberg, the chief 
chemist, has recently stated that "the food and drugs 
act as demonstrated in the past, has been very largely 
an economic measure. It has, to be sure, prevented 
very largely the mixing of active poisons in hurtful 
quantities with food products, but its particular work 
has been to see that food products are properly branded, 
so that the consumer knows what he is getting, and 
is not cheated into paying a high price for a product 
adulterated with a cheapener. This must, of course, 
always be one of the purposes of the act ; but we must 
not be deceived into believing that this very important 
economic function of the act is of great hygienic signifi- 
cance. Misbranding does not demonstrably affect the 
death rate of the country. If the efforts devoted to 
prevention of misbranding were to be concentrated 
more largely upon the suppression of the traffic in con- 
taminated milk, meat, vegetables and other products 
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that may carry disease, a positive reduction of the 
country's death rate would inevitably result." * 

The Bureau of Chemistry is planning to do more 
work in connection with the interstate shipment of 
foods that are important disease carriers. It is also 
planning to give more attention to the protection of 
rural communities. One of the most valuable benefits 
of the Department of Agriculture is that derived as a 
result of its great educational work. 

Insects and Disease 

The ability of insects to transmit many of the com- 
municable diseases is well recognized. Some insects 
simply serve as porters for disease microbes, carry- 
ing them on their bodies or in their intestines, and dis- 
charging them on food stuffs. Other insects act as 
hosts for the disease-producing microbe, which later 
undergoes a portion of its cycle of development within 
the insect's body. The common house fly is an ex- 
ample of a simple porter of disease germs while the 
Anopheles mosquito ser\'es as an example of those in- 
sects in which the parasite undergoes certain well rec- 
ognized changes before it is ready to be inoculated into 
man. In these cases where the microbe imdergoes de- 
velopment in both man and insect the germ belongs to 
the protozoa, or animal parasites, and not to the bac- 
teria. 

Health departments in many places are endeavoring 

♦"Limitations of the Federal Food Law," Carl L Alsberg, 
American Journal of Public Health, page 997. 
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to control the mosquito and fly clanger and nuisance. 
Lice, bed bugs, fleas, and ticks should also be vigor- 
ously fought for they are all capable of transmitting 
disease as indicated in the section dcaHng with com- 
municable disease. These insects must largely be 
fought by individuals, and their suppression is essen- 
tially a matter of personal cleanliness although at times 
persons of clean habits may become infested. 

The common house fly has been called by some " the 
typhoid fly." There is no doubt that this insect plays 
an important part in the dissemination of this and 
other intestinal diseases particularly in those places 
which are inadequately supplied with sewers. Modern 
methods of fly fighting demand the sanitary disposal 
of horse manure which is by far the most satisfactory 
medium for flies to breed in ; it requires the use of fly 
traps, fly paper, and any other device which will 
catch the adult fly; it calls for the thorough screen- 
ing of food stuffs and the keeping of flies out of the 
houses; it recjuires thorough inspection to prevent the 
accumulation of organic substances such as decaying 
garbage which may serve as breeding places for these 
insects. By such methods some very remarkable re- 
sults have been obtained in fly suppression and while the 
actual extermination of these insect pests seems hardly 
probable, it does demonstrate that they can be held in 
check. The barn or stable fly, similar in appearance 
to the house fly, has recently been shown to be capable 
of transmitting the virus of infantile paralysis through 
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its bite. This is an added argument for the suppression 
of this type of insect It is not improbaUe that tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria, and other diseases which are largely 
spread through the discharges of the nxxtth and nose 
may also be carried by flies, and this is a further ar- 
gument for the complete disinfection of such dis- 
charges. 

It has been proven beyond any doubt that malaria 
and yellow fever are transmitted by the bites of certain 
female mosquitoes which have previously bitten per- 
sons infected with the germs of these diseases. Many 
of the commoner mosquitoes have not been shown to 
carry disease, but nevertheless all will agree that these 
pests whether they be of the dangerous kind or not, 
should be checked. The fight against mosquitoes is 
essentially a fight to do away with their breeding places. 
Mosquitoes lay their eggs in stagnant pools and the 
fight should be directed against these. All swamps, 
pools, and ditches must be properly drained, or, if this 
is impossible, covered with a thin film of oil, which 
will not only prevent the female mosquito laying her 
eggs, but also kill all of the larvae of the mosquito 
which may be present before the oiling. The use of 
fish in bodies of water which cannot be drained or oiled 
is recommended, as the fish devour the mosquito lar- 
vae. Rain barrels and cisterns must be screened, and 
all receptacles, such as tin cans, bottles, etc., must be 
looked after so that they may not become filled with 
rain, and consequently possible mosquito breeding 
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places. Catdi basins should be oiled as they ha\-e been 
shown to be proli6c sources of mosquitoes. Houses 
should be thoroughly screened for the protection of oc- 
cupants from possible disease by the bites of infected 
mosquitoes. 

PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 

The United States Pablic Health Service 

The chief public health duties of the Federal Gi>v- 
emment are in the hands of the United States Public 
Health Service, a bureau of the Treasury Department. 
This work had its commencement in the Marine Hos- 
pital Service, but in the course of the past ten years 
it has changed so that now practically all of its activities 
are of a public health nature. Two tliousand persons 
are in the employ of the service. The service is al- 
lowed tmder the law to assume responsibilities in con- 
nection with outbreaks of cholera, yellow fever, small- 
pox, plague, and typhus fever. In cases of other dis- 
eases dangerous to the public health it is ever ready to 
step in and cooperate with the state and local author- 
ities and frequent demands of this character are made 
on it. It has supervision and conducts practically all 
of the important work of foreign and insular ([uaran- 
tine, the medical inspection and supervision of immi- 
grants; it cooperates with state and local health au- 
thorities in all matters pertaining to interstate matters 
which have a public health bearing; it has control of 
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biologic products in interstate traffic such as vac- 
cineSy antitoxins, and the like; it carries out sci- 
entific investigations in health matters, much of 
which is done in its famous Hygienic Laboratory; it 
disseminates information relating to the public health 
by frequent and valuable bulletins and reports; it col- 
lects and collates sanitary information and performs 
many important services. Not only does it do these 
things, but it does them well. It is a splendid service 
and deserves the commendation and assistance of all 
citizens of the United States.* 

( The work of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has already been referred to under sec- 
tion entitled Food and the Public Health. ) 

State Boards of Health 

Practically all of the states have a State Board of 
Health, or a similar body, whose prime function is to 
look after the public health problems of general state 
interest, assist the local health authorities, and attend 
to many things which the local health departments are 
unable to do. It would be impractical to give in detail 
an account of the various State Health Departments. 
They are of all kinds. Some efficient, effective, and 
properly financed; others extremely ineffective, ineffi- 
cient, and receiving little funds for the conduct of their 

* For fuller description of this Service see article entitled ** Or- 
ganization, Powers and Duties of the United States Public Serv- 
ice Today/' by Dr. John F. Anderson, American Journal of Pub' 
lie Health, September, 1913, p. 845. 



work. The ioDiamnng £s cf acrriDes vill gire some 
idea of the cfaiei fmrmrT^ of a Sase Health Depart* 
meat: 

(i) Central Dcposhoffj for Mial Statistics. 

(2) Labofatories for bacteriological and chemical 
work. 

(3) Sanitarjr Engineering Division to look after 
water supplies, sewage disposal, etc 

(4) Manufacture and distribute biologic products 
such as antitoxin, vaccines, etc 

(5) Maintain State Sanatorium for tuberculosis, 
hospitals, etc 

(6) Educational Campaigns throughout state on 
health matters.* 

(7) Special investigations of preventable disease. 

(8) Food and drug inspection and examination. 

The State Board of Health can perform a partic- 
ularly useful service in nu^ districts of the state where 
there is little or no local activity in health work. An 
aggressive State Board can do much to educate the 
local health departments to a better understanding of 
what their problems really are. 

Public Health Service in Municipalidet 

There is no doubt that the time has cfjnic when tv- 
organization of the activities of Health i depart ni«Mil<4 
of many of the cities of the Unite<l States is lo \h* lu 
complished. Some of the more progressive cifie?* Ii;iv«' 
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already started such work. The movement is largely 
due to a more scientific knowledge of the modes by 
which diseases are spread, and to a realization that 
public health work represents true economy. 

The past history of Health Department organizati(m 
shows lack of intelligent planning. Without an under- 
standing of the possibilities and underlying principles 
of preventive medicine, departments have grown in a 
haphazard and accidental manner; as a result we find 
most diverse and curious forms of organizati(Mi and 
administration. 

It was natural that a great deal of Board of Health 
work should have been directed against all conditions 
where dirt was present. The investigations of the mid- 
dle of the last century^ which mark the dawn of modem 
methods of sanitation, were aimed at such conditions, 
and laid their emphasis on filth. Another quarter cen- 
tury was needed before the germ theory of disease was 
to be proposed and established. 

The old emphasis on filth has, of course, left its mark 
on department organization. Many departments are 
still bearing the burden of plumbing inspection and 
garbage collection and disposal. These two important 
branches of municipal work do not belong to Health 
Department, and should be transferred to those city 
departments which naturally should have the care and 
control of such public service work. 

One of the most important reasons for increased ac- 
tivity on the part of the Health Departments in recent 
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years, is to be found in the development of tuberculosis 
and infant mortality propaganda; movements which, 
in the past, have been carried on almost entirely by 
individuals and private organizations. The Health De- 
partment is now considered among the social agencies 
of the community, and no longer as merely a depart- 
ment with purely police powers. This places Health 
Departments on a much higher plane than they have 
heretofore occupied. It engenders a much livelier re- 
gard for the department on the part of the people, who 
in the past have considered the health office as hardly 
more than a place where they could make complaints, 
and whose chief function was the placarding of prem- 
ises in case of contagious disease, and the abatement of 
nuisances. There has been a general indifference on 
the part of the public, but in the last few years, in 
many places, progressive departments have been gain- 
ing the sympathy and support of their communities for 
their new aims, and the public is commencing to ex- 
pect and demand this kind of progressive and aggres- 
sive service. 

Politics are being eliminated ; sanitarians and others 
interested in the preservation of health, are beginning 
to see the dawn of the day when local politics shall no 
longer play an important part in the health adminis- 
tration of the city. The modem demand is for trained 
men and women for such work. Cities are now seek- 
ing those who have been specially trained in bacteri- 
ology, vital statistics, general sanitary science, and ad- 
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ministration. The supply of such persons is not great 
enough to fill the demand. As a result, special courses 
are being arranged by some of the universities and col- 
leges of this country.* A health commissioner needs 
to be a person of unusual capacity. Such an individ- 
ual would frequently make a financial sacrifice in ac- 
cepting the position. Love of the work and desire to be 
able to do something of permanent value for their fel- 
low men serves largely as a recompense. If such an 
officer is liable to be turned out of office on a change of 
power in the city government, it will make it difficult 
to obtain the right kind of health officials. The health 
officer of a city should be its most useful citizen. There 
is no intention of denying the fact that some political 
health officers have given, and still are giving, their 
respective cities a wise health administration, but this 
is no argument in favor of the continuance of such an 
arrangement, and the edict has gone forth in some 
up-to-date cities that politics and public health are not 
miscible, and are incompatible. 

Ideal health departments are doubtless a long way 
off, but the time is not far distant when there is going 
to be a strong and imperative demand for a better serv- 
ice than is now being obtained. 

It is a certain and proven fact that a great many lives 
are being unnecessarily sacrificed and that a vast 

*A school for health officers has recently been opened under 
the joint auspices of Harvard University Medical School and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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amount of sickness now allowed to exist could be 
wiped out by proper measures. 

Public health administration of a community even 
in the hands of an efficient and trained sanitarian will 
amount to little unless adequate funds are appropri- 
ated for its work. 

Schneider has recently shown that the amount of 
money appropriated for health departments in cities of 
25,000 or more varies from eight-tenths of one per cent 
up to $1.22 per capita. These figures are for preventive 
work and do not include the money spent for hospitals, 
plumbing inspection, street cleaning, removal of refuse, 
garbage, etc. The average was 38.4 cents per capita, 
and with six cities with large appropriations excluded, 
26.8 cents per capita. Quite a few cities are spending 
from 2 to 10 cents. Adequate protection cannot be had 
for this amount of money. From 50 cents to $1.00 has 
been suggested, the larger sum for the larger cities 
where there are additional problems. A dollar a head 
does not seem at all a large sum when the benefits to be 
derived are taken into consideration. Police and fire 
protection costs more than this. The average citizen is 
beginning to show signs of discontent with the city au- 
thorities and is demanding not only protection from 
fire and criminals, but also protection from preventable 
diseases. Preventing diseases is less dramatic than put- 
ting out a fire or seeing a burglar arrested. When dis- 
ease is prevented nothing happens and there is nothing 
dramatic or exciting about it. This is the highest type 
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of public health work. The city which purifies its 
water supply and thereby avoids an epidemic of ty- 
phoid fever deserves more credit than that which fails 
to safeguard the water until after a large number of 
its citizens have been carried off by typhoid fever. 

Let us briefly consider the chief divisions of public 
health authorities. In small places it is not to be ex- 
pected that the health department will be organized into 
all the divisions mentioned, but even if the complex or- 
ganization is not necessary, the same work should be 
performed, even if in a limited way. 

DIVISION OF VITAL STATISTICS 

This division has charge of all death, birth, and mar- 
riage certificates. 

DIVISION OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASE 

This includes all work of quarantining, isolation, dis- 
infection, hospital care of infectious diseases, diag- 
nostic bacteriological laboratory, home visiting of par- 
ents by nurses, inspection of quarantined premises, and 
most important of all the careful epidemiological study 
of all communicable diseases reported so as to discover 
the source of the same and to institute methods to 
prevent further spread. 

DIVISION OF FOOD INSPECTION 

This division includes the inspection of all places 
where food and food products are handled; meat and 
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slaughter-house inspection, milk inspection both in the 
country at the farms and in the city at the railroad sta- 
tions, bottling establishments, etc A chemical and 
bacteriological laboratory in large cities for use of this 
divisicMi is imperative. Inspection of commission 
houses, bakeries, confectionery and candy stores, drug 
stores, restaurants, come under this division. 

DIVISION OF SANITARY INSPECTION 

This embraces all nuisance and complaint work, 
housing inspection, inspection of work shops, public 
buildings, privy vaults, cesspools, stables, etc. The 
suppression of flies, mosquitoes, and other dangerous 
insects is primarily looked after by this division. 

DIVISION OF CHILD HYGIENE 

This division undertakes the supervision of mid- 
wives, maintains infant milk stations, dispensaries for 
infants, district visiting of mothers by nurses, and all 
of the special work designed to decrease infant mor- 
tality. Medical inspection and examination of school 
children belongs to this division. (This work is fre- 
quently in the hands of the educational authorities.) 
It includes vaccination of school children. The issu- 
ance of employment certificates to children is not in- 
frequently included in the work of this division. 

DIVISION OF EDUCATION AND PUBLICITY 

The function of this division is to educate the people 
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in public health matters by all the available methods, 
as bulletins, lectures, moving pictures, newspaper ar- 
ticles, etc. The prevention of much disease is abso- 
lutely beyond the powers of the most effective health 
department. The public must be made to cooperate, 
and must be informed of the way to avoid infectitm. 
The department of health should spread the gospel of 
sanitary living by every available channel. As has been 
indicated, the health department of a commimity is, 
or should be, a social agency and not simply a police 
department working through prescribed laws and or- 
dinances. 

If it is going to do its best, it must cooperate with 
all public or private organizations that are working to 
improve the conditions that have a direct or indirect 
effect on public health. Gxiperation with organized 
charity, with educational, civic, and religious organ- 
izaticms, with the medical profession and medical so- 
cieties, and with many other organizations, will bring 
great benefits to the local health bureau. It should be 
the duty of this division to foster each cooperation. 

Public Health Service in Small Towns and Rural Sections 

The public health administration in small towns, 
villages, and rursl districts is, to a large extent, in- 
efficient Such ccxnmunities are unable to pay suffi- 
cient funds to insure prqper saf^;uarding of the public 
health. Prc^r rural sanitation is not only inqxnrtant 
to the perscHis living in such districts, but it is also of 
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importance to the cities. For example, much of the 
disease in cities traced to milk is due to poor sanita- 
tion in the country. The appointment of properly 
trained full-time county health officers is being advo- 
cated and practiced to some extent. This is a step in 
the right direction and should be encouraged. It en- 
ables the sparsely populated sections to obtain expert 
service which they cannot otherwise afford. The ex- 
pense is distributed over all the townships that benefit. 
Again, a number of small communities can band to- 
gether for health work, employ trained officials, main- 
tain a joint health laboratory, and in this way get ex- 
cellent service which as individual communities would 
be impossible. 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. PART IV 

J. What is the Registration Area? Why is it un- 
safe to attempt to compare the healthfulness of dif^ 
ferent communities by comparing their death rates? 

2. How is the death rate of a community expressed? 
What do you understand by the term infant mortality 
rate? 

J. What is the most important way in which the 
communicable diseases are spread? What do you un- 
derstand by the term ''germ carriers"? Why are 
measles and whooping cough so important? 

4. What is the status of our knowledge with regard 
to the spread of infantile paralysis? How is the spread 
of smallpox prevented? What is trachoma? How is 
it disseminated? 

5. What diseases are carried by mosquitoes? Enum- 
erate the more important methods used in preventing 
the breeding of these insects? What is the most impor- 
tant breeding place of flies? What diseases do these 
insects carry? 

6. How important is sewer gas as a cause of 
sickftess? Outline the methods to be used in pre- 
venting the spread of typhoid fever, 

7. What are the chief causes of death of infants? 
What are the most important measures to be under- 
taken to decrease infant mortality? 

8. What do you understand by the term "pasteur- 

2346 
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ization" of milk? Discuss the danger of milk from 
tuberculous cows. What are the chief methods for 
purifying water? 

p. How important do you consider ice as a vehicle 
of disease? Discuss the relationship of housing to the 
public health. 

10. What are the chief divisions of work of health 
departments? Why should public health work of a 
city be freed from politics? 

SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

J. Infant Mortality. Its causes and methods of 
prevention, with a special study of existing organiza- 
tions, both public and private, which are engaged in 
this field. 

2. The Housing Situation. Laws and city ordi- 
nances regarding housing, with particular reference to 
sanitation and fire. 

5. Milk and Other Dairy Products. The general 
situation with regard to source, method of transporta- 
tion, distribution and handling in general. 

4. The Fly Nuisance. Prevalence; general survey 
of fly breeding conditions in the community; methods 
in use to prevent same. 

5. The Contagious Disease Record of the Commu- 
nity for the last Five Years. How does it compare with 
similar communities? 

6. The Hospital Facilities for Communicable Dis- 
eases, including Tuberculosis. Are they adequate? 



PARTY 
Budget Making 

Br MRS. HOWARD a WARREN ^^ 
Tbc Scardi-light for Soniid BtuifieM Methods 

BY Budget we mean the ways and means by which 
income and expenditure for a definite period are 
to be balanced. 

The word originally came from a Gallic word mean- 
ing sack. Latinized as bulga, it passed into Old French 
as bougetie, from which the present English form is 
derived. 

The term came into gtntnX use in England about 
1760. It became the common word for a despatch 
box in which official papers were kept. The chancellor 
of the exchequer was thus said ** to open his budget^ 
From the paptrs in his box he made an estimate of the 
probable income and necessary expenses for the year. 

As the careful making and study of a budget gives 
a sharp impression of waste and details, all modem 
scientific spending is based on what is termed the 
'^budget plan.'' Xor is the budget concerned merely 
with money, A knowle^lge of community devdopment 
requires the use of accounts and inventories, not only 
of money but of energy. Careful thinkers of today 
see that we must not only spend our dc41ar8 more 
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IS "budget" a stranger to you 

Do you Know whaf Bud/^et mtorui ? 

Do you Know wh«n your cily'5 Du^er ts pftflMd? 

Did your minlsrer «ver menrlon rhe dry Budpel 

In a Aermon? 
has II betn si^ggesred rtiol you have a Bud^r exhibir? 
Are you more Inleresred in private prevenrtve worK 

rhon in rhe prtvenhve worK yo^^r dry ouohr ro do 

rriroi^h rrs &u4gei? 
Would you po ro a taxpayers Budjjet hearlnp 7 
Do your womens dubs ever diflcuss city expenses 7 
Are rhOM discussions m time to Innuenct mone^ voted in Ihf B«^ 

A IIUIHIKT rOHTKIl. 

windy biit that wc must Hi)cn(l otir energies more 
wiftcly. Otir Mntc aj^'riculltirni coIIckc.h arc iinprcssinj? 
iijH>n farnicr.H the need for aectirale exjiciKliltirc of 
cncfjify, and are acTordinf;ly tcarhinfj them that tliey 
miiHt .standardize tlieir Wf>rk. The recent afjriniHural 
development c)f Wisnnisin and Kansas has been (hie 
in hirjje meastire to their state tniiversities. Nor i» 
conservation hmited to a^riniltnre. Women students 
arc hein^ taiif;ht that the family hndj^et is the machine 
by which the raw material of an income or a salary 
is made to cover what they want fHit of life. 

In the final analysis nothinfj is more richly sijifnifi- 
cant of the economic well-heinj^ of a community than 
a study of its family lnid|;;ets, and nothin);; is more 
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richly signifkant of the social well-being than a study 
of city, county, state, and national budgets. The 
statistics of budgets, properly grouped and put in 
readable form, throw much more light on the causes 
and consequences of social and economic phenomena. 

The Search-fight of Pobfic Wellare 

Budget study is the search-light of public welfare, 
and we must learn to put community interest first, as 
did the forefathers of our country. Only through an 
intimate study of family budgets can an adequate 
understanding be had of consumption, saving, profit, 
increase in productive goods, etc. Thus budgets are 
original sources of information for economists. 

Woman is the great consumer of the world. It 
has been estimated that women spend from seventy-five 
to ninety per cent of family incomes. Political econ- 
omy is defined as the science of wealth. Then it 
should be just as much concerned with the way wealth 
is consumed as the way wealth is produced. Econo- 
mists for ages have been making detailed studies of 
methods of production and exchange — machinery, 
patents, currency, banking, tariff, movements of 
prices, transportation, rents, profits, wages — but they 
have not as yet given very much systematic study to 
the consumption of wealth. Some good investigations 
that have been made, lack uniformity in method. 

The word "budget" sounds forbidding. When the 
average citizen hears it he usually shudders. He sees 
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a mountain of figures toppling over on him and he 
dodges. In a vague way he knows that a budget 
is an estimate of the proposed expenses for conducting 
his school-houses, his city, or his state next year, and 
that his tax bill depends upon budget needs. When 
a person can look behind the apparently forbidding 
columns of figures and intricate tables of percentages, 
he sees a budget as a great human document 

A School for Tax-pajeri 

A budget exhibit for tax-payers is a school for 
tax-payers where they are taught what it costs to 
carry on their government for city, state, and nation. 
Budget exhibits equip citizens with a better idea of 
their responsibilities. The average citizen must get 
used to thinking of government in terms of responsi- 
bility. If a city misspends its money and its oppor- 
tunities, individual houses get poorer gas, water, 
sewers, parks, playgrounds, etc. 

Good and bad government has a direct influence on 
home life. Every town and state should have a paid 
committee to look after its budget work. This com- 
mittee should have three fixed duties: (i) to collect 
reports and study needs; (2) to make charts and dia- 
grams of needs, showing points of connection and the 
relations of things, so the spectator can make quick 
comparisons and get ideas of percentages; (3) to 
establish a permanent museum with up-to-date exhibits 
of the cost of government, where tax-payers can get 
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SOURCES 

or THE STftTlS RECEIPTS IN Ijfl 




fijtaurS % 

t R.fi.Corporations Si9i8396.2l 45.95 

Z. Miscellaneous " 2&8^\5.\5 2935 

a Collateral hheritancelhx 715,777.16 635 

A Stale Institutions 772.1 14..93 8£5 

& Fines, Fees. etc. 86gfiai60 9.70 

Total Receipts a0l7.795X)3 100.00 

WHSBB THB MONBX COMEB FBOU. 

a condensed idea of the problems which confront them, 
A great piece of engineering work is built from exact 
drawings. Citizens must be able to build their govern- 
ment from simple drawings that show at a glance how 
their money is to be spent. 
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UtiwiM M«thadf of ttM Unittd StatM 

Our national government not only doe» not prepare 
budget estimates^ aft do other great countriei, but it 
ha« no organic meann for preparing and considering 
one President Taft advised having a budget cfjm- 
tnittee in G/ngress to act as a final clearing-house for 
all the recommendations for appropriations made by 
the various committees* To<iay our national expenses 
are decided by nine separate standing committees and 
the plans for raising revenue are formulate<l by a tenth 
cr>mmittee, and still other committees have the task 
of reviewing generally the government expenditure. 
In the light of ordinary common sense such practices 
should be revised or swept away and practical methods 
adr^Hed, 

Professor Henry J, Ford, of Princeton University, 
has written a practical lx>ok on ''The Cost of Our 
National Government/' which he calls a ''study of 
political pathology/' He advocates making budget 
control a presidential responsibility, according to Sec- 
tion 7 of the Sundry Civil Appropriation Act of 
March 4, 1909, which makes it the duty of the Presi- 
dent to ax>rdinate incf>me and expenditure. Professor 
Ford regards this act as the salvation of representative 
gwernment in the United States. The annual waste 
of money by Congress is estimated in his book at 
alx/ut $50,000,000. Appropriations far exceed public 
needs. Our waste is greater than some national in- 
comes. Senator Hale was led to predict natiofial 
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bankruptcy because national expenses are increasing 
faster than population. 

The problem of national budget control is now 
acute. We have legislative control through "pork" 
distribution and "log-rolling." Congress avoids 
responsibility in the matter, while investigations come 
to nothing and appropriations are manipulated to aid 
patronage. The situation is the result of growth, not 
of a conspiracy: it is the inevitable trend when 
material things rule. Good laws are hard to pass and 
hard to enforce largely because of the indifference of 
the people and civic ignorance. The most vital element 
of reform is the interest of the public. 

Budgets in WUconsin 

While Galveston, Texas, and Dayton, Ohio, were 
pioneers in the field of budget making, the term 
"Wisconsin movement" is usually heard wherever 
budget discussions are taking place. The Wisconsin 
movement may be said to have begun when Charles 
McCarty, a professor at the State University of Wis- 
consin, started a legislative reference library, connected 
both with the university and the legislature. It has 
become a part of practically every agency of the state 
of Wisconsin.* 

♦The Wisconsin people very willingly answer all legitimate 
requests for information bearing on social service, and the Na- 
tional Municipal League, North American Building, Philadelphia, 
will send recommendations on municipal reference libraries. 

For the story of Budget Making in New York City, and for 
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The Good Record of Kansas 

The University of Kansas is a state bureau for 
research for the people, and the activity of the higher 
state institutions of learning is more than a substitute 
for the average politician. In Kansas the State Agri- 
cultural College appoints and controls the highway 
engineer and the state dairy commissioner. The dean 
of the medical school of the state university is admin- 
istrative officer of the State Board of Health. The 
administration of pure food . and drug laws, water 
surveys, sewage disposal, and all acts relating to public 
health are under control of the state university. The 
chancellor of the state university is official custodian 
of weights and measures, the curator of the university 
is state fish and game warden. The engineering 
department assists the Public Utilities Commission. 
Four hundred thousand school children in Kansas have 
never seen a saloon, and the average consumption of 
intoxicants is $1.48 as against $24 for a neighboring 
state. Kansas has two per cent of illiterates today as 
against forty per cent thirty years ago. In 87 of 105 
counties Kansas has no insane, in 54 counties no 
feeble-minded, in 96 counties no inebriates. The jails 

practically the only handbooks and pamphlets ever published on 
budget making, write to the Bureau of Municipal Research, 261 
Broadway, New York. The Bureau has a fund given by 
ex-G)mptroller Herman A. Metz to help conmiunities wishing to 
improve their budget making, public reports, public hearings on 
public issues, such as the annual budget 
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in 53 counties were recorded empty at one time. The 
per capita cost of normal schools in Kansas is $75 a 
year. The per capita cost at the state agricultural col- 
lege is $107, at the state university $171, making the 
average state cost for higher education in Kansas $117. 
The average cost of eleven states similar in rank to 
Kansas is $202.* 

Has your state ever had a budget exhibit showing 
the management of your state institutions? Many 
states have had such exhibits. 

Wisconsin has twenty commissions to run the affairs 
of her state, and a study of her methods will be illum- 
inating as "Next Steps." Ask your public library 
to see that the annual reports of these states are on 
file for the thinkers of your state to study and analyze. 
Sift matters for yourself. Get accustomed to thinking 
of government in terms of responsibility. A budget 
exhibit will arouse Ihe public conscience as to its 
individual neglect. 

Activity in New Jersey 

The New Jersey State Federation of Women's Clubs 
has had a series of charts made showing how the state 
of New Jersey derives and spends its income. These 
charts were drawn from the state comptroller's report 
by Miss Genevieve W. Beavers, who is connected with 
the Stevens' Fund for Municipal Research in Hoboken 
and the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. 

* Article by William Allen White in " The Outlook/' 1913. 
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The chartfi were fimt exhlljite<l M the anmml conven- 
tion of the State hVderution of Wtunen'u Chihu «t 
Atlantic rity h) May, ioi»<.* The chwrtw are Hcnt to 
variouM chthn throuKhout the Htate, no that the ch)h 
wonten can lie faniihar with the wayH their Mate taxen 
are (liMtrihnted. Many chihn hope to Hecnre the ni^e 
of a vacant More hmmo in a central location and h\\\)- 
plenient the exhihit of Mate charts with local clmrtM 
which either tell or n^k vital thinKN ahont ha^al condi- 
tionM. The clnhwoincn aim to nmke the citi^enK of 
the Mate of New Jerriey realize that the f(reateM »iuirce» 
of all government pmhlcnm are carclcHHnesH and waMe- 
fnlneMM. It waH Henjannn hVanklin who Haid that the 
eye of the nmMer will do more than the work of hiM 
handM. 

The Woman'n Clnh of Orange, New Jersey, ttuked 
the Hurean of Mnnicipal Kei*carch in New Yt»rk to 
help them ontlinc a plan for a Inidgct exhihit to he 
hehl h) their cinh hmiMe ami the ** Next StepH" devitted 
to help thewe dnh wtimen are very practical. 

How to Itiirt II BudKft Uxhlblt 

The firM miggeMlon made wart to have the volnnteer 
city Invei^tigatorrt work nmler the ilirection of a paid 
expert inveMigator trainetl in the Mnrean to make snr- 
veyn of mnnicipalitieri. The following pointH with 

^ RriirtMlurtinnn iif tt f«iw (if (henct ilmrtH uppt^itr in c(innec< 
tiun with thin urtUlt). 
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subtractions and additions for general conditions, 
covers the work which can be done under an expert 
trained investigator, and many of the points can be 
locally investigated without expert help. 

1. Find out all about the sewage problem and its per 

capita cost. 

2. Deaths from preventable diseases. 

3. Study vital statistics, births, marriages, etc. 

4. Test weights and measures in local shops. 

5. Study defects in school houses and school work. 

6. Study the surface conditions of the street. 

How many holes in each street studied? 

Is there soft mud and rubbish in the gutters? 

Are streets cluttered with rubbish, tin cans, papers, 

broken glass? 
Are the yards kept clean and orderly? 
Is there any attempt at landscape effect ? 
Are ashes, garbage, refuse properly collected, 

with garbage cans properly covered and also 

entirely emptied at each handling? 
Are there manure piles for breeding flies ? 
Are pavements contracted for under specifications 

fitting permanency? 
Are persons who pollute the air with smoking 

chimneys ranked as public nuisances as well as 

those who pollute the streets? 
Is any attempt made to prevent city congestion 

by city planning and to provide adequately for 
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commerce and a beautiful town at the same 
time ? What about real estate sub-divisions ? 
Are there any billboards arotmd public play- 
grounds which advertise beer and cigarettes? 
Is there a local ordinance controlling bill- 
boards? If not, why not ? Does your local art 
museum plan to help artistic advertising? 
Towns without billboards will do well to pass 
an ordinance to control them before they arrive 
and have a commercial value. 

All these topics are elements in a legitimate budget 
education, for only by studying them can citizens learn 
to spend their money wisely. What does the existence 
of all the various clubs and societies for civic better- 
ment mean, if it does not signify that our institutions 
are either antiquated or inadequate? There can be no 
doubt that perplexed citizens are beginning to study 
their problems, and a budget exhibit will give the story 
of common statistics in a nutshell. 

The following questions will suggest inquiries as 
to public health : 

Are meat and bread covered in shops? 

Are shop-keepers allowed to display produce on 
floors where stray animals can get at the products? 

Are foods properly protected from flies? 

Are all food shops and dairies inspected? 

Is the town milk officially "scored" by the health 
officer? 
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GENERAL FACTS ABOUT NEW JERSEY 



Populanon Zj5yrj67 

Irea 7^15 sq.milcs 

ITumbcr YCt^ CArocrs 5t&,2Z5 

XsiiudJ&on Real »fttsoiial Propi ^.166.739 j^ 

Rd fkiMie Scbool ftthkfin^ tj>6^ 

YhJtuc of Scbool Property ^6.430^047^1 

KaleAcliers Dnpioyed itjO07 

Average SaUu^ R&id ^7i9Ae 

Tot&l tnronroei)! 4<a797 

jtvera^ Daily Iftendancc 324,239 

Current CzpeiMcs of Scboola ^i^63;nU4a 

ilreniie Cost t%r IHipil 'e9.ie 

OeaTh fiaTe is.5r 

SantHsu^ Disfricto 47d 
nilea or Publtc Roacb BuUr in I9t2 io5j» 
Stair Ward* i in e^-ery eoe persons 

SOME THINGS A BUDGET EXHIBIT SHOULD COYER. 

Does the health officer regulate the sale of milk, 
ice-cream, butter, and ice? 

Does he regulate nuisances, tenements, plumbing, 
contagious diseases, etc.? 

Is milk kept below 50 degrees? 

Do the records of the health department show the 
official milk scores ? Also the nuisance actions, plumb- 
ing inspections, marriages, births, deaths? 

Does your health officer regulate cold storage con- 
ditions and local sales of cold storage products? 

Where can housewiYcs and mothers learn the facts 
about local milk scoring, food inspections, etc.? 

Are local newspapers asked to print once a month 
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the official health regulations, new acts and items about 
old (Mies? 

Have you a public market? What are its condi- 
tions? 

Otiier Snggestioiis 

Police and fire protection, dance hall regulation, 
parks, playgrounds are other tc^ics showing the scope 
of a survey for a budget exhibit. 

Are school physicians and nurses able to get sup- 
plies ordered for school children, such as eye-glasses, 
surgical aid, etc. ? The Contemporary Club of Trenton 
raised a sum of money to provide eye-glasses for school 
children who could not afford them. Arouse interest 
in preventing ncMi-promotion of school children, for 
it is a great waste both of time and public mcmey to 
have a child fail to pass to the next grade. Learn 
what it costs to send a child to school for a year, and 
who pays the bill. Do you know what items appear 
on your school reports? Do the school reports show 
the attendance marks of the individual members of 
your school board, and a record of any times when a 
quorum is not present? When public crfficials or pri- 
vate citizens want the tax-payers to vote a larger 
budget the plausible excuse is made that the town is 
growing. Find out if the rate of growth compares 
with the rate of advance in tax. Have a unit of 
inquiry at a budget hearing. 

The requests from different city departments asking 
for appropriations for next year's work should be 
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APE YOUP CHILDPCN 
ON AN ALLOWANCE 

Or Do You GJve 10 Them Vhat and When They Want ? 

FATHCff KNlCKCiiOCKUl 

MAt PUT HI9 OCMPTMtNT HCAOS ON AN 

ANNUAL nrCMIZCD ALLOWANCE 

This 18 A 6tGPtCATtD BUDOtT 

BUDGET PEFORN MAS DONE THIS 

tMmrilNrd it 6 hfi«ap HenrrlliiifJ In ZB% Utt»tt 

9 )fM^«r of Bpnc9 136 }iith^ of »pnc0 

Lump Aum« /litfnU^d atcoufiM 

bdifhreni mrounttf ff9d)ffer«til acrounffl 

No ptiblic )nl<*r<»0i Continuous pubiie infcrrffarl 

No pubhc hi!nr)n^«i PubHo fi«arify}« 

No fflmion 10 kncnrn tlii»(>cl on knoirn 
sammtmfy wntla, vommunUy ni»eda 

l;afi€fl oil InM yrnr*«5 nrfti;il wrrk ;is tlic Uy^icnl growth 
of a year*?; )i<H»k-kccpinK. 'HhI Ih! accMiiiianied by defi- 
nite Rtateinnits of itf% u^ if ^^♦•''t^'''' I^'' the city's 
accounts j*how the a( fna) cc;st of f/overnnicnt each year 
or merely the total atitnial receipt.*; and dishnrsement?*? 
l)(H*% the e^titnafed hnd|/et j%1iow the e«*tiniated cost of 
all plans? Is the nnit cost nf ^irtU a tnatter of record 
in all the departtnents? Approjjriatirms and expendi- 
tures mtist l>e coniirrted. There must )tc no confusing 
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totals or confusing mixtures or adding of assets to 
expenses. 

Congress has the Gmgressional Record, which is 
published every day the house is in session, and dis- 
tributed the next day after the proceedings. State 
and city departments issue pamphlets, health and edu- 
cation receiving particular attention. Send for these 
pamphlets — or better still have your local library do 
it so they can be used by the general public after the 
budget exhibit has made it known where the pamphlets 
can be found 

The average person is very wasteful with printed 
pamphlets. Printing bills are a big item of expense 
and print is one of the best medituns for the exchange 
of budget exhibit news. Public printing extravagance 
is enormous. Many blank pages in pamphlets, kinds 
of type, qualities of papers, no consideration of postage 
when the pamphlets have to be mailed, the mailing of 
pamphlets months after they should have been mailed, 
deckle-edge paper, engraved cards of invitation sug- 
gesting pomp, elaborately printed programs, elaborate 
blank forms for various commissions and appoint- 
ments, all increase the public printing bill to no good 
purpose. When Kansas did away with the fees for 
state printing, and put it on a salary basis, it helped 
to take a lot of "slush" out of politics. When you 
receive extravagant public printing find out who is 
responsible for the public waste and make it a matter 
of record in your annual budget exhibit. There is 
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nt9 need for a government to pay nufft for Mttifilien 
than an rn'dlnary amiinrrcial Ivhim:, Keep d^iwn the 
tiMrleiHi expenf»e» and »|>erKl the nK;fiey for (nthltc wel- 
fare ami pul)ltc recreatirm* 

P^ychologt^n are nay'tUK that children f;r> y/vimft in 
their hotir^i of play ami m/t during; their hmirfi of 
work. I'er^file mujkt have rwTeatiofi and it inujit lj« 
Mi|iervtiied« Make a chart Miowing the (nihlic recrea- 
i'um facilities. Onitit the fieoplc im \mh\ic playgrottmU 
on Saturday aftrrmirm^i, and in ymir park» on Sunday. 
I)raw up a Jitudy of yrnir cimiinrrciah/rd amuMrmefits 
such a* dance halU« |>ool imrlors, moving picture 
slwiwji, theaters, etc. Such charts will lie helpful to 
intelligent virtinjj rm |iulihc recreation items in the 
tnidKet estimate. 

When Justice lIuKhes was (#riverm>r of New Yffrk 
he said: *'The efforts of the |(cner;d |iuhlic to par- 
ticipate in hulKet nwikin^ are pathetic/' He meant 
tliat lef{islators thcmwlves are unahle to af^iortion 
justly, for they have no ade<|uate advance knowledge 
of dqiartmetital litidgets and proi»os;ds. How m;my 
times are estimates luiM-d 011 |>rehminary inve^itigation 
and ami|iarative examitiatimi? I>>es yfitir state legis- 
lature give getier;d puhlic hearitigs on its a|i(inj{yriation 
hill? If ntf, how many viit/tun attend? 

Budget exhihits. tax payer^i* hearings, munici|ial 
refereme lihr;irie<» and an ^rmiM?d (iiihlic interest will 
nwike a great ch;mge in the MientifW' management of 
the jiuhlic riollar. 
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Budgets Mutt Hcpretcnt Official Intciitiofis 

Budget estimates are meaningless when they do not 
represent official intentions. Money voted for certain 
purposes must te spent for exactly those explicit fnir- 
poses, so as to prevent ''jockeying'' appropriations. 
Ocmipare each month's expense with that of every 
other month in the year and for the same correspcmd- 
ing month for two years. No estimate should ht 
based on a big month's expense Intt upon the zverzge 
expense throughout the year. 

How many officers are directly responsible for 
voting money? Are the same officers who vote the 
budget directly responsible for spending it? Separate 
the responsilHlity for raising revenue from the re^xm- 
sibility of spending it. Secure thorough investigation 
of all public imi^rovements on the part of the author- 
izing body, Eliminate understatements of estimates 
in order to ol)tain authorizatirm to \)cgin work. Make 
sure that public printing is done in newspapers of wide 
circulation. Instances have occurred where street im- 
provements have Ixt^n advertised in unknown small 
jrnjrnals and contracts let teforc anyone knew the 
improvement was to te ma^lc. Assure competiti<r>n 
for all architects and engineers for all fnsblic works. 
Any vague amMguity in a government crmtract is an 
opening for extravagance and waste. Keep '' records " 
of your officials. Grade them as if they were to pass 
an examination in a schocil, A ''guess" estimate 
shows insufficient Inu^iness firocedure. If a Ijuilding 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 

SOCIAL ASPECTS "'YOUD TOWffS 
GOVERNMENT AS: 

flAj/Orouna* Pure r/t)lk 

Ctkre of (ifehor^iifrofii fife f 'f fyfrif»/if> 

CAffc Cf tiHk Men! If fi-**! U ,'^(»bchfjn 

L>/brnnf^ .^crH-j/,i^ rij.ef. Air Vhool koom^ 

STUDY YOUR TOWNlS BUDGET 
AND LEARN WHAT IT PBOPOSCS TO DO 
Vfim RESPECT TO THESE NEJCr YEAR 

A QdiiU IHiHTKU VOK AflOlfHINO tSrVJllCHT IN YOI/IC TTlWN. 

cAtimated at two and a half inillionH cohI h\x, wmM:- 
tKxly ii re»|)onHil>k. i'lace the rehpoiinihihty. kt*(|uire 
the Board of iChliinatc? to iiuhhhh in a readable form 
an accurately itemized Matement of ami, IJinit the 
extras to a reaftonahle percentage of the whole, and 
fCijuire that reanons for any varialionn or additionn 
in the eiitimate he pnhliHhed. h^liniinale nnhalanred 
bidn by exlendinff the method for contraiting on the 
unit i)ercentaf(e hiddin^;, at} the i:ity and htate may 
obtain the l>enefit of current market raten and pay 
only for work actually required, h'i'id out if there 
ti a comhinatioii aiufHig dralern hy which certain con- 
tr;u'tH are divided, and if the dealerH arranf(e their hidH 
accrirdingly. 
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Find out if your methods are elastic enough to 
enable your comptroller to pay bills within ten days 
of contracting so that the same cash discount will be 
allowed as is given to commercial houses. The ma- 
chinery in city and state institutions usually works 
so slowly that this discount is lost. These reductions 
for cash items amount to tremendous sums. What 
administrative problems require immediate attention? 
How can such attention be organized and expedited? 

Public Knowledge Will Eliminate Private Snaps 

The idea of public office as a private snap has 
never been weakened by allowing officials to collect fees 
instead of salaries. The only remedy against soft 
snaps is public knowledge of where they are, who has 
them, and what public benefits they make impossible. 
The officer whose duty it is to prevent soft snaps is 
the comptroller. In direct proportion to his compe- 
tence will soft snaps disappear. 

Payrolls are the largest items of expense in a 
budget. Dr. Allen says that the public payrolls need 
a vacuum cleaner. No general attempt is made to sys- 
tematize work. Payrolls are increased in three ways: 
(i) by new work; (2) by extensions in old work; (3) 
by increase in salary rates. 

To decrease the payroll the Bureau of Research 
recommends five points : ( i ) a just plan of retirement 
for aged employees; (2) discontinuing positions ere- 
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ated to make jobs; (3) establishing work standards; 
(4) establishing payroll supervision; (5) cooperation 
of employees to give dignified service. Standardize 
the work for a day. Labor unions are asking eight 
hours a day and getting it sometimes. Public labor 
should be bought by work units just as coal is bought 
by heat units. Time sheets should be kept so that 
coming down to work means staying down and doing 
a really legitimate day's work. 

Are purchases for various departments under stand- 
ard specification? Is coal bought by heat units, as 
commercial houses buy their coal? Are all purchases 
inspected and checked off with specifications in hand 
as received in proper form? Are bills audited as to 
quantities received, and unit prices charged? Is the 
legal value of a license and the market value the same? 
If not, who gets the difference? New York City 
passed an ordinance making the legal push-cart fee 
$2.50, yet the market value of the same push-cart 
license was $25, for the value of each license increased 
as the number of push-carts decreased. What 
became of the difference between the legal and 
market value? Have charts in your budget exhibit 
following up the effects of laws. Illinois women had 
a chart made showing the effect of a child labor law 
on the school attendance which was most illuminating. 
And that is all budget investigators should search for 
— light but not heat. Keep track of affairs by asking 
direct questions of officials and all concerned persons. 
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Accurate Reports the People's Lobby 

Reports are indexes of what goes on in depart- * 
ment work. All official reports should give at the 
beginning a summary of the year's work, supported 
by the proper counts, comparisons, and percentages. 
Instead of long, rambling, disconnected lists of details, 
insist upon a condensed story first, followed by details. 
There is a constantly increasing demand for readable 
reports, written in crisp newspaper style. Facts should 
be interpreted and followed by recommendations. Dr. 
Allen says that where reports fail to make the whole 
truth interesting to the public that there is usually an 
attempt being made to conceal something. There 
should be an open discussion so that everybody will 
know exactly the reasons for and against a project. 
Budget exhibits and budget reports must come to be 
the People's Lobby in legislative matters. 

Tax-payers' hearings have had a far more important 
bearing on recent progress than citizens seem to under- 
stand. Their possibilities are tremendous. Not only 
make sure to ask for a hearing, but make sure that 
citizens know of the meeting and attend it. See that 
the leading newspapers publish the facts developed at 
the hearing. They are always willing to make space 
for news. 

Research workers say that knowing becomes evi- 
dence when it is able to prove to those who do not 
know, and to those who do not want to know. The 
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Miirraii of Miiniri|)al UcHcarch rccomnicndH twelve 
Htcjm in Hrciirinj; evidence for InidKet chartn: (i) 
(lehire to know; (2) unitH of incjuiry — all countinjf 
or weij^dtiiij^' of the name ihiiiji; (3) onintinKI (4) com- 
paring- by |)arallel coJutnnH, |)reHH announcenientH, and 
prinlinj^; (5) Hnhtrartini^; (d) |)ercenta>{eH; (7) Huni- 
niary -Hlory in a ntilshell an j^dven at a l)ud«;ct ex- 
hibit; (H) claHHifieation each act by itnelf; (()) coMt 
value; (10) atnuial cost maintenance; (11) annual 
coHt re|)airh; (12) annual net income from. 

MUgovfrnm^nt Du« to Ignortnc* 

MiH>{overnnuMit in due more larjfely to the Ijfnornnce 
of citi/.euH re^NMrdin^ public af'fairM than to any other 
one cauHc. No j^overnment will be better than itn citi- 
/.euM demand it hhall be. The Htory told in btul^et 
exhibits will be an unefid to the ordinary ollicial hh 
to the ordinary citizen. The Httidy of budj^etH leadn 
to orderly adminintration, to Hcientilic accotintinff, to 
Hcientiftc bud^'ct makinj; based on a sttidy of actual 
conditions of living;, to Mcientific pmchasin^^ methods, 
to carefid cost records and scientific specifications for 
supplies, to all the other details for scientific mana|.{e- 
mcnt which a city charter or a state constitution never 
mentions. Ihid^et knowledj^e is the dilTerence between 
^uessin^^ and knowing;. 

Comptroller William A. rrenderyast, c)f New York 
City, asks and answers four pertinent questions: 
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"Who is your city's greatest educator? Its city 
government. 

"Who is your city's greatest philanthropist? Its 
city government. 

"Who is your city's great social worker? Its city 
government. 

" Who is your city's greatest hospital manager ? Its 
city government." 

A municipality should be the biggest thing the town 
possesses, for it has to do with all the affairs of all 
the people. Its proper management should be the first 
concern of every citizen and citizens should be trained 
to put commuftity interests first. 

The 8tii4^ of a Townfh^ 

County and township have been entirely neglected 
units in community interest. The University of 
Minnesota has published "A Social and Economic 
Review of a Rural Township in Southern Minne- 
sota," written by Carl W. Thompson and G. P. 
Warder. They made: 

1. A nationality map to study racial tendencies. 

2. A tenancy map for ownership of land and per- 
centages of homesteads. How many houses with 
plumbing? steam heat? 

3. A study of convenient water supplies for home 
and stock. 

4. Hours of daily work and apportionment of time. 

5. Numbers of cattle, hogs, chickens, etc 
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6. Numl)cr of hornet, antotnohilc;*, bicycles^. 

7. Pcrcctttaifc of mail order Iniyin^, and buying 
from and .idling to peddler!^. 

8. RoacU to ntarkot and railway Htationi. including 
ca.iy grado.i for hcav7 load.i. road tax, road mainte- 
nance. waterwayH, dockn. 

9. Maps of scluK)l districtH with Htatinticu. 

10. Townnhip meetings* and halN, civic a.i.nociations, 
organisation memltership, Icnlge memlterHhip, new.ipa- 
I)er,H read in the county, lihrarien in county, character 
of reading ntaterial, HcxMal activitien — the |)cr cents 
of tmnd concerts, ntunic, dancing, cards, billiards, lec- 
tures, fishittg, picnics, baselmll. evetting |)arties, phono- 
graphs, moviitg pictures, difTerent forms of recreation 
with family takittg part, lines of scK*ial cleavage, and 
attitude of people generally toward dancing and card 
playing. 

Thf Budgft and tht Hori« 

When the social aspects of budget making arc 
realized, the (|uestion which comes lirst to mind is: 
" What is this governntent. that women have been 
taught for ages to think of it as remote from daily 
life and as unrelated to honte life in any way?** 

SchfK>ls, roads, fmrks. playgrounds, gas. water, 
sewers, etc., all have such a direct inthience on daily 
life and standards of living. It has l>eett said that the 
sittgle greatest .social reform in the world is the New 
York tenement reform law. When we realise that 
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MRS MANHATTAN 



The CARE of 
Your household's ashes and waste 

and 

One side of the street before your house 

Costs the city yearly $ 24 

flow much of this mij2ht be saved 

(Rubbish and^rba^ were properly separated 
Papers were tiol strewn about Ihe slreels 
tfousehohjers put Iheir reTuse out promptly 
Receptacles were easily accessible 

A OOOD POSTER FOB OENEBAL DBE. 
Wh7 Dot prepare one like It (or joor own dtrt 

we are spending twelve billions every year for our 
living, that 600,000 babies die annually of preventable 
diseases, that there is one divorce in every twelve mar- 
riages, then the need for putting living on the budget 
plan is apparent. 

The family budget is merely the means by which 
useless wastes are eliminated from home life. Educa- 
tion for a gir! which docs not make her a competent 
mother as well as a good mother is a travesty. The 
importance of water, gas, electric light, street railways, 
telephones, etc., add to the formtdableness of the fam- 
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i]y fnulgct »tiu1y- Wcmicti «fc fcali/Jng that these 
thifigf* «fe f>art rif family acltnitiifttratfrm and that they 
can not he left to chance and iK/hticians, The law 
ftay*; that a child nitiM fiafts through the Mfeetf* to 
<;chool when it is six year<; old. This h making 
mrdhers rcali>:e that the street which leads to the 
whofil, also leads to the factory and the office, and is 
the direct hallway of the hcmie. It is a niother*s direct 
ccjmcern as to the kind of milk and foc;d she feeds her 
family, as to the kind of school fmivirled for her 
children. .She is vitally interested in the hndget of 
the school and is asking that half the members on 
any school hr;ard he w/^nen, in order that sc1h;o1 mat- 
ters may receive attention frrmi a wmnan's jx^int of 
view as well as a f7ian*s. She finrls that very few male 
meml^ers c;f a .s( hriol hoard ever visit the schf;ol during 
school hours, and have not the least idea nf what 
makes a comfietent janitor. Wmnen are t^eginning to 
say that, "We the people, own the school hrinses; they 
do not Ix'long to the janitors or the schf;c;l lioards.'* 
As the President nf the Home, w/itnan is asking to 
have a voice in mtinicipal management, jnst as the 
president of ;i hank asks to have a voice in what 
directly concerns his interests. 

Th« OppotitmHy tot idiooltf 

One nf nur prime needs is tf> fit onr edncation to 
daily living, ihe students in onr schools shonld l>e 
under self-government. They shonld learn what the 
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administration part of government means, for admin- 
istration is the great American failure. Miss Laura 
Donnan has probably done as much effective work for 
good citizenship as any teacher in the country. For 
years she has taught civil government in the Short- 
ridge High School in Indianapolis. Every Friday aft- 
ernoon for years she has held class sessions which are 
conducted exactly as are the Senate sessions at Wash- 
ington. She acts as Sergeant-at-Arms. The students 
assume the names of real senators and are always 
called by those names during the session and their 
votes are recorded under their senatorial names. With- 
out regard to sex the student senators debate public 
questions with a deftness of idea and verbal sword 
play which would make the average stand-pat senator 
think hard. Several graduates have said that this 
training in the senate was by far the most valuable 
thing they learned in the High School course. On 
Saturdays, the class is taken from one public institu- 
tion to another, meeting all the officials and having 
the work of government and institutions carefully ex- 
plained by those doing the work. Is not this one good 
way to make a trained public opinion? 

We Should Stamp Out Illiteracy 

Study the United States Census reports for illiteracy 
between the ages of ten to fourteen. Germany, Nor- 
way, and Sweden report one case in a thousand. In 
the United States, according to 1900 census, the pro- 
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portion in 71 (mi of i/xxi, or uvftc ihan half a milium 
cliilrlren lietwrrfi tni ami fmirtrrn, half of ihcm whiti*, 
who can wH r«ir| atul writi*. iVofcuH^/r SoHt Ntaring 
»ay* that ofily nix otit of tviry Hjti Mtulentti wl>/i I'ntiT 
acIkk^iI (in Hiila^dpliia?) are unuhuiictl from (hi* hi^h 
%c\u94f\%, aful rmly w/ iiiit of Kiti finiUi iht (grammar 
UTHikik, llliferary charu maki* ukt{u\ Inulf;^ Mudien, 
How many mni and wm\tu iK^rn in thin (vmntry ran 
rea/1 ami writr'? The (ViinminM/mer of F^lueatimi at 
Wa«hinKt/in will l»e helpful in olHaininf; hvXn for 
illiteracy chartu, 

Invfttig«t« Bond Imnms 

There id a ({real need to niff\9 rareleAn dpemlinf; and 
to take rnir wIukiIh mil of (KilitirH, I 'rove thii* by 
chartA ilhintrafiii({ how f«fid<i are waMed liy extrava- 
i;ance and careleHwienn, In yMir amimimiiy payin({ 
for it A %c\vHf\ h/rtiHTH (fv IrtiilditiK them by iH»uin(( 
UffvU, Iravittf; (he dehf for (Kmlerify in pay after the 
lK*luKil luHiHeA are r>l»«w»lete? How rati a rmnmunity 
prevent earelenn fufidifi^? ICxjjenM? fact* f//r city Inid' 
((et» are often hidden in deM redetn|HifFn char^en. 
Kvery titne a Urtid apfieam rememlier that an addi- 
ti^mal weiffht nuiM l>e carried. The deM reHtrirti/m« 
in »/rme tetaten are overcotne Iry »|>e<'ial te^inlati^rti which 
defeatti the \nir\tf}Htn of the f^eneral utatute*. The 
HKiral effect of a hank acc/nmt on an individual in 
tremend<Hi«, and it in junt an vital an influence of a 
Hf^ivernment nrit to feel the weight of a Ixind indUC. 
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EARN 
LOSE 




0/ ON YOUR SAVINGS 
ON YmiR SPENDINGS 



OISMONCST WCICHTS AND MEASURES MORC 
THAN OrrStT YOUR QANK INTEREST. 



W«st«fulne99 and Carel«»»nM9 art two imtriean •in*. 
89 aoeurate and careful. 0«t th« Babltt 
AN ARGUMENT FOB ECONOMT. 

Let those who argue for a bond issue to pay for all 
sorts of things, prove their points on charts for a 
budget exhibit. 

One peculiarity foreigners note in Americans is that 
they never seem to be sure of cash transactions which 
pertain to common things. For a nation that inter- 
prets value by the dollar's worth, we are criticised as 
a nation strangely lacking in getting our money's 
worth. Some persons entertain the idea that it is not 
well bred to mention cost prices in ordinary expenses. 
We have the general habit of waiting until conditions 
need a derrick to pull things in order and then building 
the derrick. What we should work for is prevention. 
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giving early needed attention which prevents wa»teful 
neH9 and careleHsneas. If a city rolls vip a great burden 
of debt beyond its means to pay, there is a burden 
placed on future generations that compares with the 
lack of foresight the Indians showed in dealing with 
our government, If ground assessed for $4,000 is 
bought by the city iav $J40.fXJ0 for public use of 
gome sort, soniebody is res|H)nsible for this phenom- 
enon. Trace the responsibility and find out where 
your budget management makes such a thing possible. 
Do favorite banks get state funds without paying 
interest? Require public accounting of interest on a 
treasurer's deposits. 

The Reorganifing of Womt n*i Work 

The character of woman's work UHjre than a lack 
of ability has been responsible for many mistakes in 
sensing econtimic values. The cunibersome homes 
with a lack of system, together with woman's lack 
of vcicational training for the profession of h(ime- 
making, reduces the elTiciency of woman in the home. 
Few women approach housework in a professi(»nal 
spirit. The housewife's tasks are so many and so 
varied. The girl of yesterday had no vocational train- 
ing for her life work. Iler education began really 
after her school days were (»ver. At sch(H)l she learned 
to **name the presidents in order." "give the name 
of Scott's novels with their dates," etc. I^ss than 
one girl in one hundred went to college. In fact, in 
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the early part of the nineteenth century girls were 
allowed to attend the High School in Boston only at 
such hours as the boys "did not require the use of 
the building," and soon even this was not allowed, as 
it was an unseemly proceeding. For many years men's 
colleges have been differentiated into groups for sci- 
entific and professional training — engineering, law, 
medicine, agriculture, commerce, journalism, etc., each 
offering distinct preparation for a distinct vocation. 
Until quite recent years women have been in a blind 
alley of culture with but two outlooks — the idle gen- 
tlewoman and the teacher. Today we have women's 
colleges and coeducational universities, all offering 
women a training for any profession, including that 
of wife and mother, with chemistry, physics, bacteri- 
ology, physiology, psychology, biology, hygiene, handi- 
crafts, decorations, sociology, scientific management of 
money and energy, auditing and budget making, all 
things which help to solve the problems of daily 
living. 

The schoolgirl of yesterday is learning today, in 
her club work and at her university extension courses 
given by her state university, how to acquire expert 
technical knowledge of " milk and shoes, furniture and 
meat, magazines and fuel, hats and underwear, tex- 
tiles and fabrics, bedding and disinfectants, medical 
service and toys, rugs and candy, street cleaning and 
school management, pure food and pure drug laws, 
sewing and laundering," and all the other hundreds 
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of things women need to possess for the welfare of 
their homes and families. 

Standardizing Housework 

In the past women have had to acquire expert 
knowledge of quaHties and prices for the varied things 
needed in a family from experience only. Housework 
has been scattered from cellar to attic, and everything 
seems to have conspired to keep women from being 
efficient. The highly efficient housekeeper with a 
genius for efficient management was not able to reach 
her sister home-keepers until women's clubs were 
formed. And even then many club members preferred 
to study literature, and the Bible as literature, instead 
of civic values and the things which would directly 
benefit women in their home work. Women's clubs 
today are learning how to get definite information, and 
how to get specific things done. A New York broker 
says that he finds women are very keen on financial 
matters. When they do not understand a point they 
never " bluff " at it, as a man will, but ask for detailed 
information, saying frankly that they do not under- 
stand the points. Women are beginning to learn how 
they have been exploited financially by instalment 
stores and false advertising, labels, and weights and 
measures. They are beginning to appreciate real values 
and not be at all curious about advertisements which 
read "25 articles for 25 cents" (needles), or "$io a 
day in your own home and no capital required." They 
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realize that the bargain seeking instinct which looks 
for the ninety-nine-cent purchases with trading stamps, 
and prefers the heaped-up short measure to the level 
dish of full measure, is the result of ignorance of costs 
and values; One woman has expressed it by saying 
that we will get rid of industrial rubbish and exploita- 
tion when we have "pockets for women." Women 
have been so lazily willing to buy blindfolded and 
trust to luck for prize packages. Today they are 
taking the trouble in their clubs to inform themselves 
as to the quantities and qualities of life which are being 
dealt out to them. 

The Family Budget 

The home-keeper must consider economy of time, 
energy, and money. To administer the home she must 
know: (i) how much; (2) judge wisely of relative 
importance; (3) spend money, time, and energy dis- 
creetly; (4) keep in mind the end as well as the 
means. 

What does an expenditure of from $600 to $700 
provide for a father, mother, and not more than three 
children ? 

It provides inadequate shelter and clothing, a mere 
approach to proper food, and dependence upon philan- 
thropy or public funds during illness or for recreation, 
as shown by the recent surveys of Pittsburgh, New 
York, Fall River, and other cities with very similar 
problems. 
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agc of tBOL *-g>^^ ^'-'^e r-ji:' ^:///j a y*-:jr ih very 

A%2/XXj 2 Tsr vaCj?*r. ?-:<:* ''^:f:r, civided into twenty- 
five per cert f'-r fwl. t-r-rrry ji^ r^rrit for rent and 
dcHSaaag, £ft«r: ;itr i^rrt f'.r ''yji^ating cxf)enses, 
twenty per cert Z'X rriv,t'jcrit'ri\ hrA emergency ex- 
penses, awl t-Bi-*rr.' ;^ir otrn for education and the 
higher life, ir/:>jc:r*g arr^useinent^s. 

Miss Helen I>rj:** Tohnson, Chairman of the Home 
Economics Department of the General Federation of 
Women's Qubs. estimates that the woman who keeps 
a servant on an income of less than $2,500 a year, docs 
so at the expense of education and higher life funds, 
which are the funds for the recreation and stimulation 
which every family requires for development. 

As income increases, the proportion silent U\v v\\A 
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ter remains constant, food costs decrease, but clothing, 
furnishings, and sundries increase rapidly, all accord- 
ing to the laws of Engel modified for the United 
States. The maintenance of standards depends less 
upon incomes than upon wise expenditures. Inade- 
quate food and clothing is often due to lack of knowl- 
edge in selecting and purchasing. Standards are af- 
fected by environment and occupation, Ijy imitation or 
" Keeping Up With Lizzie " ideas, tradition and habit 
both of utility and display. Conspicuous consumption^ 
conspicuous waste, and cons[>icuous carelessness are not 
confined to sex. 

Ihe big insurance o^npanies have given considerable 
study to family budgets. One company has printed 
a budget intended to show how income should be ap- 
portioned. Can those who earn money successfully 
spend it on the following basis : 

$5oox)o $750.00 $ivoooxx> $1,50000 

per year, per year, per year per year. 

Rent 20% %i(X>joo $150.00 $ 200JOO $ 300JOO 

Table 25% 12S00 187-5^ 250xx> d7SJ0O 

Light and beat 5% ^S-oo 37.S0 soxx) ysjoo 

Clotbing 10% 5o>oo 75xx> loojoo i5ox» 

Incidentals 5% 25xx> 57.50 50.00 75x10 

Emergency 5% 25.00 37.50 50xx> 75x10 

Insurance 15% 75xk) 112.50 15000 2^jOO 

Saving! 10% 50x10 75x10 looxx) 150x10 

Qitircb, etc 5% 25x10 57.50 50XX> 75x10 

100% $500x» $75ox» %ifioojoo $i«5O0iX)O 
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Sntrgy*Butfgttt for Homtt 

It ill Jiint a.i nrcci^nary to have InulgeU of tatrffy 
nnd time for houHchuld work as to have hiulgetst f^r 
money ii|>ctulini;. DuticH can l)e planned and (hntril)- 
utcd for miMrrHM, maid, and children. The hudf^et 
plan of H[)endinK Ixith money and energy ii^ a fine hal)it 
of mind to incnlcate in >(rowin>( children. Women 
with ncveral servant s can save theniselves a great deal 
of annoyance hy havin^j a schedule of work for each 
Rcrvant. Ciomptitr the time required for washing 
difthes each me;d, iKilishing silver, ntaking txsds, sweep- 
ing certain rooms on certain days, scrnhhing, launder* 
ing, ironing, etc., and make a schedule with time limit 
for each servant as to what iihould be done at such an 
hour on definite days. 

NotelKK)ks which cont.un the wrhtcn duties of cook, 
waitress, gardener, clu-mfTeur, laundress, not only facili- 
tate easy change from one domestic to another, but 
they give employees written directions as to just how 
to do all their duties. One woman says that every 
duty (»f her ccK>k Is written in a lKK)k called the 
•'kitchen Iniok," and every duty of her waitress in the 
"iwntry l)«H»k,** and that whenever she makes a change 
in her servants, her written noteUn^ks save her a great 
deal of work. A few times' reading gives a maid a 
full idea ctf her partictilar way of having things done. 
She savs she never watches her servants, that their 
duties are all written out for them, that she checks her 
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GET POSTED ON TOUR OWN STATE. 
Some facts ererj woman abould know. 

bills carefully once a month, and that she expects her 
maids generally to meet her requirements without 
watching, and they generally do. 
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HouMhold Accounting 

The ftlrn of hotiHchold nccfUinlinK in to nid in the 
wine <liHlril)titi<Mi (^f itu'omr and inlcrcHl« of life. Hy 
foninin|{ atimfioti tm the family l)U<l|{et, providing nc- 
\\\i\\ reronlM of iiu'oiw and exprndilurcH with data for 
raMy v(f\u\mrmm» there will he a niueh wiHer eonminip- 
tion. llottHehold aeeoinitini.; nhonld l)c Hinipic when 
hook-keepinj^ in added to wotnan*M already various 
taNkfi. It nniMt he eoniprehetiMivc, definite, and ready 
for referenee at any time, ho it nuiMt he well elaHmficd. 
Keep the itentH aw few aH poHHihle to make a record, and 
plare them nnder the ^(eneral headitij^^M that indieatc the 
diviwionM in the hndj^et eMimatc. (lardw of different 
eolorn are a f(reat aid for elanHilieation. ICither lK)ok« 
or cardH may he ti^ed, eardn heinj^ more flcxihle and 
hookH more permanent, fn monthly record« there 
whonld he linen for every day of the month, and in 
yearly reeordn linen for every m(»nth in the year. At 
the hej^dnninK of every year determine jnnt how much 
money nhonld l>e Hpent for rent, clothing, f(H)d, etc., 
and keep to the limit juHlified hy eonditionn. 

An improvement in hotmehold procedure will aid eco- 
nomic, Hocial, and indnntrial prohlemn, An eflicient 
home keeper muHt consider price**, wa|{e», coHtH, time, 
etuT^y, money, ('onntimption iH the field which pre- 
eminently helon|{H to women, while men may he naid 
to direct the i^eneral cotirne of production, notwith- 
MtatKlitifj that (»ne third of all the women in the United 
StateH are employed in induMry in addition to home 
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duties. The work of a cook or a chambermaid is pro- 
duction. This is quickly realized when meals are 
bought at a restaurant, a home-keeper stays at a hotel, 
or rugs and curtains are sent out of the house to be 
cleaned. 

Mary Louise Furst, a lecturer on Household Man- 
agement at Teachers' College, Columbia University, 
New York, says that the ideal housekeeper must not 
only know how to make foods palatable, but she must 
know its economic and nutritive value as well. A 
housekeeper must understand marketing for quality, 
quantity, and cost; how to keep household accounts (a 
very important item) ; know the principles of good 
laundry work; must be able to superintend or do the 
family sewing, and must know the principles of good 
health, nursing the sick, and first aid to the injured 
in case of home accidents. Making a home clean, 
healthful, beautiful, and comfortable, from attic to 
cellar, is a task that needs systematizing. 

Persons who work should plan so that time for lei- 
sure yields its full value in the development of life. 
The organization of leisure is worth close study. Lei- 
stire is one of the highest products of industry accord- 
ing to the economic point of view, and one of the most 
precious forms of wealth. It is one of the most valu- 
able, must useful, most perishable, and most danger- 
ous of possessions. Few persons know how to make 
good use of leisure when they possess it. Leisure is 
not idleness by any means. A leisure class is a great 
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social asset, while idle classes are the curse of human- 
ity. Society is just b^^inning to realize that leisure 
must be organized and regulated 

Charity and Prison Budgets 

If crime is a result of acts committed during hours 
of recreation and not during hours of work, then, in- 
deed, should every community make sure that its citi- 
zens, yotmg and old, have well-directed social centers 
and well-directed recreations. The community needs 
to study " social chemistry " and become a mixture that 
will be safe, that can be handled so as to prevent explo- 
sions of the gas of crime. Crime has all the penetrat- 
ing qualities of gases, and most of the faults of hu- 
manity are due to conditions of society which individ- 
uals cannot well control. 

Compare public crimes with recreation facilities. 
Citizens have not all realized that prisons, reform in- 
stitutions, etc., are barometers of the decency and 
problems of a community. Make budget charts of your 
public institutions. What sums are spent for Mental 
Hygiene (mental health) ? Do the courts in your state 
have a psychologist as a member of the regular court 
staff to study what persons brought before the court 
are mentally deficient? Where are the mentally de- 
ficient cared for in your state — in your almshouses or 
prisons or separate institutions? 

What sum is spent every day in this country for the 
care of the criminal and the feeble-minded? Some es- 
timate it at $4,000,000 a day, an inconceivable sum. 
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Well-to-do persons are constantly repriving appeals 
for charity. Would the public not be better served if 
each person who solicits for any charitable purpose be 
compelled to secure a license from the state commis- 
sioner of charities and correction? Many sums are 
raised every year for charities and schools which exist 
only in the imagination of the solicitors. 

Efficiency Through Budget-making 

Efficiency is a platform on which all classes, all in- 
dustries, and all nations can get together. Beginning 
to study costs is beginning to study for efficiency at the 
right end of the problem. In a recent book " On Board 
the Good Ship Earth," Herbert Quick takes up the 
subjects of depletion of soils, the wasting of stored up 
forces in coal, the destruction of timber, the failure to 
control water supply, etc., and shows how great waste- 
fulness will make it impossible to sustain vast popula- 
tions, just as James J. Hill has been predicting for a 
decade. The Philadelphia American says that only a 
careful study of conservation problems will bring us to 
a full realization of our losses in resources. Each gen- 
eration is entitled to enough of the earth for existence, 
but it is not entitled to leave problems for posterity 
simply to gratify its own extravagance and wasteful- 
ness. 

Every article of food on the table today pays trib- 
ute to speculative avarice, from beef and eggs to 
coffee. What is needed is a kind of public quiz as to 
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public nrcfU and the hi|;h cmt of Itvinff — it a extent, 
cmiHCH, rfTcctj*. nnd |K)!i?iihte remcdirji, VVijH? out every 
cor|K>nition in the country tcnlwy »nd the grent nmjority 
of |)co|>lr wouhl remain juM whnt tl^ey nre ttnltty, jiim- 
ply fjccttujie they ftecd u lietter underMnndini; of re- 
HourccA and |M)H!>iihilitit9i. It xn hard for the nvernge 
nuui nnd wonmn to get lit real (ucIh i\\\%\ fi^juren. What 
vvr ?irrd in public life i?i w little Ichh criticism nnd cock- 
HurrncHH. nnd a little fuore helpfulne.HH, i>iyvn|mthetic din^ 
cuA-titMi nn«l Muily. Nothittfj nrounen n conununity hi> 
fpiickly to it.H own Ahortconiini^fM nnd nuntakeA of |)olicy 
nn n bu«lKrl rxhibit with cnrrfully <lr;ivvn cImrtA to tell 
the tnte f|uickly nnd without nrKtunent. 

In the dny.H of the Antericnn coloni/ntion, the family 
wnn the unit in n large menAure U\\\\ ff>r prcMluction nnd 
Cf>nMunplit>n, In production the family hnji l>een elim- 
inated. Production iixlay in n conmntnity nffnir. n?i i* 
nhown l>y the fact that wravi?»g. Hpituung. brendimk- 
ing* ^t^* » ^^^^ '^^^ lottger the chief fHTU|mtion?i in nil 
hou«iehf>ldH. (ouMunption Mill continues under the 
family unit; nt the %\\\\t time, thnt deuAer jiettlement 
and flivinion f>f laUir (which really liegan with the ilin- 
covery <>f file) hnA tlepriveil the fanuly of it:* impor- 
tanre a* the unit of prcKluction, The factory mnkcA, 
the railway carrier. gcK^U prfnlucefl by the community 
unit, but u^ed by the fanuly mut. 

AmericnuH nre juM finding out that they muHt |)lan 
carefully Apeciali/cd .nfiending to suit the conditions in 
home life. (*itieH nre providing plny^grcniiuN, |)nrkA, 
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libraries, day nurseries, recreations, etc. The neigh- 
borhood, instead of the family, is coming to be the unit 
of community spending, and we are slowly getting the 
idea that community interest should have first consider- 
ation — the greatest good for the greatest number. 

Women are beginning to standardize consumption in 
their homes by standardizing their households, and ad- 
ministering the family incomes, no matter how small 
they are, by the budget plan, which apportions income 
out in advance rather than leaves it to chance division. 

Have charts made for a local budget exhibit which 
show that scientific preventive methods are better than 
philanthropic alleviative ones. Everything a city or a 
state has to pay for should be connected with home 
spending and home management, and shown as a black- 
and-white object lesson at a budget exhibit. Leisure 
applied to such community welfare is leisure well-spent. 
The public will get a surprisingly fair grasp of details 
and related movements from charts, which really are 
a graphic kind of accounting. The charts give a whole 
impression of opportunities, costs, and needs. 

The civilized man sees and provides for the future, 
while the savage feasts today without a thought of the 
scarcity and famine that follow wastefulness, careless- 
ness, and lack of foresight. If we are to have a de- 
mocracy it must be intelligent, a trained public mind in- 
stead of a mob mind, with the ability to appreciate the 
highest values in living. Budget reform is indis- 
pensable to social progress. 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW, PART V 

J. What is the meaning of the word budget f What 
relation does the budget bear to constitutional govern- 
ment? 

2. Describe a budget in its first stage, when it is 
really nothing but a report. Describe a budget in its 
second stage when it becomes a project of law. 

J. What should be the date of the fiscal year? By 
whom should the budget be prepared? What are the 
rules for making estimates? 

4. What should be the form of the budget state- 
ment? Should all moneys be voted annually? In what 
form should the budget be voted? 

5. How should public moneys be kept? What are 
the sources of revenue in your state? What are the 
sources of revenue in your town? 

6. What is a license tax? A franchise tax? A 
corporation tax? What do you mean by excise duties? 
Customs duties? 

7. What are the industrial effects of public borrozv- 
ing? When may public credit be employed? What 
should be the terms of a public debt? 

p. What is municipal research? How should a 
budget exhibit be planned? What is a taxpayer's 
budget hearing? 
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